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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1946. 


POST-WAR BRITISH CIVIL AVIATION: AN AIR HOSTESS AND PASSENGERS IN THE COMFORTABLE CABIN OF A B.O.A.C. YORK 
AIR-LINER OPERATING ON THE REGULAR SERVICE TO INDIA. 


In the recent House of Commons debate on the Government's plans for civil aviation, 
Mr. Ivor Thomas, Parliamentary Secretaty to the Ministry of Civil Aviation, indicated 
the Government's intention of using British aircraft as soon as they became available. 
Among the types he mentioned was the York—a civil version of the famous Lancaster 
bomber—of which twenty-five were to be delivered by the end of February, and 


which British Overseas Airways already use in twice-weekly services to India. It was 
in one of these aircraft that our photograph was taken. Hostesses are now carried on long- 
distance routes, many of them having been recruited from the wartime A.T.A. 
Other photographs illustrating post-war facilities developed by British Overseas Airways 
at their Bournemouth land and sea terminals appear on following pages. 
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fie problem always before the conservative 

elements in any society—and a modern, pro- 
gressive society, if it is not to shipwreck, must possess 
conservative elements—was perfectly postulated by 
Disraeli. Writing in his early political days, when 
other men, not he, controlled the 
destinies of organised conservatism, 
he asked of his leaders the pertinent 
question, ‘“‘ What do you mean to con- 
serve: things or only names, realities 
or only appearances ?’’ For with his 
clear, incisive Hebrew mind—at his 
highest, one of the most penetrating 
forces in the world—Disraeli saw the 
danger and weakness of unthinking 
conservatism. In a radical age of 
almost constant change, the conser- 
vative elements in the country were in 
danger of being perpetually hustled into 
defending institutions and _ persons 
threatened by change without giving 
any real thought as to whether it was 
in the enduring interests of the com- 
munity to defend them. Nothing is 
more damaging to organised conserva- 
tism than to take up in a radical age 
an attitude of opposition to all change 
per se. It was just what British con- 
servatives tended to do during Disraeli’s 
early political life, and what he spent 
the remainder of his life trying to teach 
them not to do. Despite his great 
achievement in this line—the enfran- 
chisement of the superior artisan in 1867 
and the pioneer social industrial legis- 
lation of his final Administration are 
examples of it—it cannot be said that 
he wholly succeeded. 

The true task of organised conserva- 
tism, as Disraeli saw it—and I am con- 
vinced he was right—is to preserve the 
enduring character of the nation and 
its people by preserving and fostering 
all those institutions, laws and ways of 
life which help to form it. So far as 
change helps by reforming to strengthen 
those institutions and ways of life, it 
is no part of a true conservative policy 
to oppose it. There is nothing sacred— 
though many conservative minds fall 
into the mistake of thinking there is— 
in a law or institution merely because 
it exists or even because it has existed 
a long time. The sole test of its worth is its effect on 
the nation’s strength, wealth and character; and 
I would emphasise, as Disraeli always did; the word 
character. For it is this in the last resort that gives 
both strength and wealth to a nation: it was not 
exactly our bank balances or even our armaments 
that saved us and the world in 1940! It was the 
character that enabled a few hundred pilots, drawn 
mainly at that time from our middle and upper-middle 
classes, to defeat an Air Force about three times 
their own strength, and the character that in the years 
before the war had enabled a handful of British inven- 
tors, working in the conditions of a free economic 
system and under considerable handicaps as to finance 
and State support, to produce applied inventions that 
proved superior to anything that the organised and 
totalitarian Teutons could achieve. In a slighter, 
more passive, degree it was also the magnificent 
character and social cohesion that enabled the British 
urban masses of all classes to endure the blitz and carry 
on their essential work notwithstanding. For among 
those who participated in the miraculous victory 
which we call the Battle of Britain were not only 
dashing young D.F.C.s from our secondary and public 
schools—the fine products of pre-war Cranwell and 
Halton—but a vast array of British men and women 
of all professions, including, I always like to recall, 
a notable contingent of London typists and char- 
ladies. Their character, let it never be forgotten, 
proved Hitler-proof. Anything, therefore, that can 
be proved to have helped to form and sustain that 
character is worth preserving zealously, even if in 
certain respects in need of reform. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The business of conservatism, as I see it, is, there- 
fore, to concentrate first on ascertaining what it is 
that in the past has helped to make and preserve the 
national character. Far from wishing to oppose 
necessary reform to such formative forces, the true 





THE NEW HEAD OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT: M. FELIX GOUIN, AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, ADDRESSING THE DEPUTIES ON THE DAY BEFORE HIS ELECTION. 





SUCCESSOR TO GENERAL DE GAULLE AS LEADER OF THE 
FRENCH COALITION: M. FELIX GOUIN, WHO RECEIVED 
AN OVERWHELMING VOTE. 


The resignation of General de Gaulle as head of the French Government 
on January 20 resulted in a political crisis which has been resolved 
by the election of M. Félix Gouin, hitherto the Socialist President of 
the Constituent Assembly, as his successor by an overwhelming 
moiety on January 23. Under his leadership the coalition of 
main pertiee Commies, Socialist and M.R.P.—will continue, 
although the Communists had favoured a two-party coalition with the 
Socialists. He received 497 votes out of a total of 555. 





conservative should himself be always on the alert to 
initiate such reform. 

Of all the formative influences that have helped 
to make Britain and Britons what they are, the 
greatest, I believe, is liberty. There are few Britons 
who would disagree with that belief, and 
certainly very few who have studied our 
past would do so. By liberty I mean that 
state of affairs that enables a man to 
stand on his own feet ; to face the world 
without fear or favour of any other 
man. It is this that gives rise to that 
glorious spirit of invincible independence 
that shone through the world like a star 
in the autumn of 1940, and which, in a 
humble and more individual sphere, 
made many a dark place of torture and 
tyranny in Oriental and Teuton prison 
camps a throne of martyrs. There are 
dangers, of course, in a nation trusting 
its citizens with liberty, but the ultimate 
advantages far outweigh the immediate 
disadvantages. Yet though we all in 
this country recognise the truth of this 
in principle, there are great differences 
among us as to what comprises liberty. 
Liberty to criticise, even violently and 
unfairly, those in authority is certainly 
a part of it: so is liberty to vote for 
the return to our sovereign Parliament 
of those who do so. Yet this is only 
a part of liberty. The economic in- 
dependence, or partial economic inde- 
pendence, of those who in the past have 
usually provided our chief leaders in 
deed and thought and who in recent 
times played so important a part in 
defeating Hitler’s attempt to dominate 
the air above this island, is clearly also 
avery important part of liberty. A 
nation in which every man without 
exception was dependent on the favour 
of a superior State official for his daily 
bread, and in which none could choose 
his own form of work or place of abode 
without higher authority, would very 
quickly cease to produce the kind of 
men for which Britain has been famous 
in the past. It is therefore plainly the 
function of the conservative not only to 
defend such economic liberty where it 
exists, but—and this is immeasurably 
important—to extend it to those who 
did not enjoy it before. That is where the conservative 
and the economic reformer, instead of being opposed, 
ought to co-operate and walk hand in hand. It is 
only when the reformer, in his zeal for some abstract 
ideal, tries to diminish instead of to extend liberty 
that the true conservative is justified in opposing him. 

I often think that if I were asked to name the 
greatest conservative—in this full and true sense— 
in our national annals, I should choose not Disraeli 
or Bolingbroke, Samuel Johnson or Coleridge or 
Burke, but William Cobbett, who passed in his latter 
days as a flaming radical and was anathema to the 
Tories of his day. For the burden of all Cobbett’s 
song was always the same : violent and uncompromising 
opposition to every attempt to deprive the British 
people of the rights, possessions and influences which 
had made their kindly and stalwart virtues. If ever 
a man loved the character of his country and country- 
men it was Cobbett. And if I had to choose a peer 
to join with him, I should select the great man who 
preceded me in the weekly writing of this page and 
who also passed, in the political conventions of his 
day, as a radical. Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s radical- 
ism, like Cobbett’s, did not take the form of uprooting 
for the sake of uprooting, but of uprooting for the sake 
of protecting the true roots of the British people. 
It was only weeds he wished to uproot : the weeds that 
choked and prevented the proper and continuing 
growth of the great people he loved and understood 
so well. If nations have representatives in the Parli- 
ament of Heaven, I can think of no two men I should 
more wish to represent my own : these two invincible 
and radical defenacis of English justice and right. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of Ones Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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BOUND FOR A NEW LIFE OME OF THE FIRST LARGE PARTY OF G 


ON THE PROMENADE DECK OF 


G.I. BRIDES ARRIVING AT PERHAM DOWN 
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‘““HAND BAGGAGE” FOR LAKE SUPERIOR: SIX-MONTHS-OLD MAUREEN LAWRENCE 
SAYING GOOD-BYE BEFORE SETTING OUT FOR FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 


The great exodus of British wives and children of American soldiers began on 
January 22, when two “G.I. Brides’ Expresses" left Waterloo Station for the 
Transit Camp at Perham Down, Tidworth, Hants. The first carried 203 brides and 
40 children and the second 141 wives and 56 children. It is probably the first time 
in history that trains have been set aside exclusively for such a purpose. The 
W.V.S. ran a special refreshment room at the station, Army personnel looked after 


BRIDES TO LEAVE ENGLAND RESTING 
“* ARGENTINA,” BEFORE LEAVING FOR AMERICA 


EN ROUTE FOR BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: MRS. FRANK 
CONNOLLY WITH HER SON IN A WELL-LADEN “ RICKSHAW” 
JOINING THE G.I. BRIDES’ TRAIN AT WATERLOO 


AT THE TRANSIT CAMP: AN AMERICAN SERGEANT CHECKING THE IDENTITIES 
G.I. BRIDES ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY TO REJOIN THEIR HUSBANDS, 


THEIR BABIFS 
REST. 


BUSINESS METHODS AT THE TRANSIT CAMP: G.I. BRIDES PUTTING 
TO SLEEP IN FILING-CABINET DRAWERS FOR THE NIGHT'S 


On arrival 
at Tidworth the brides were met by a fleet of motor-coaches, and German prisoners 
handled the baggage. It is expected that by mid-July 50,000 brides and children 
will have passed through the transit camp. The first batch of 635, including 178 
children, were due to leave England in the “ Argentina" on January 25 and another 
2400 on February 3 in the “ Queen Mary." 


the luggage, and the trains were made up ot first-class carriages only. 
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AVIATION UNDER WAY: SCENES AT BRITISH OVERSEAS 


aw 


AIRWAYS HOUSE RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE ENTERING THE TRAIN 
CONVEYS THEM TO. TE B.O.A.C, AIR TERMINALS AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


CALCUTTA DISEMBARKING FROM A NDERLAND IN POOLE HARBOUR: 
RLAND FLYING-BOATS ARE USED ON REGULAR B.O.A.C. ROUTES. 


.S SEA-WOMEN PULLING IN THE TENDER OF A SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOAT 
VLY ARRIVED IN POOLE HARBOUR, BOURNEMOUTH, FROM INDIA, 


slear in the House of Commons debate on the Government's plans 
on that British aircraft would be the ones used in our programme 
es. The only reason they were not exclusively used now, it wag 
as that owing to our wartime concentration on the production of 


PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY COACH, FROM THE B.O.A.C. PRIVATE HOTEL IN BOURNEMOUTH, AT HURN 


AIRFIELD, WHENCE BRITISH AIRCRAFT LEAVE DAILY FOR VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A WOMAN TRAFFIC CLERK AT THE 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS AIRPORT AT HURN, NEAR 
BOURNEMOUTH, RECEIVING 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE CAPTAIN OF AN ARRIVING AIRCRAFT. 


combat aircraft, our programme of civil aircraft was naturally behind that of 
some other countries. Mr. Ivor Thomas, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, stated that we already had in service 27 Lancastrians, 
24 Sunderland flying-boats, and various other converted British aircraft, and that 
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YS’ LAND AND SEA TERMINALS NEAR BOURNEMOUTH. 
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TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS YORK AIR-LINER SETTLING DOWN 





RLANDS AT THEIR MOORINGS: THIS TYPE OF BRITISH FLYING-BOAT, NOW USED FOR REGULAR FLIGHTS BETWEEN POOLE HARBOUR AND CALCUTTA, IS SCHEDULED 
TO PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE GOVERNMENT'S PLANS FOR CIVIL AVIATION, AND WILL PROBABLY BE USED ON THE AUSTRALIAN SERVICE. 


February we should have 25 civil York liners available. The | this case to daily frequency. Other civil aircraft under development in Britain 
services to India and on the new Springbok service to South ) are to be added as they become available. Some of the services mentioned 
l, as more Yorks become available, be increased to six services are flown from B.O.A.C. terminals at Bournemouth—flying-boats from Poole Harbour 
direction. The York service to India is also to be increased—in and land aircraft from Hurn Airport—at which the above photographs were taken. 
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BERLIN POLICEMEN 


LON FEB. 2, 1946 


TRAINED BY ALLIES. 


REBUILDING EUROPE’S BRIDGES. 


_ 


‘“ BLACK MARKETEER”’ BEING TACKLED BY POLICE TRAINEES 
AT A DEMONSTRATION IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN. 
Our photographs were taken during a recent demonstration in Berlin by policemen who have been | 


trained in the British sector, and who staged examples of Black Market raids and other police 
Berlin now has 800 trained policemen from the first class of the Berlin Police School 


A BRITISH-TRAINED 


duties. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE AT MAINZ, 


NEW 
AFTER GENERAL ALEXANDER M. PATCH. 


NAMED 


THE 
AND 


THE FIRST CARS CROSSING 
BUILT BY U.S. ENGINEERS 


BUILT BY 
LABOUR. 


BEING 


A NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER PO, IN ITALY, 
ITALIAN 


RECONSTRUCTION EXPERTS WITH THE HELP OF GERMAN AND 
The rebuilding of bridges is a priority task in restoring transport in Europe, and the urgency with 
which it is bei tackled is reflected in the second report, issued this week, of the European 
Central Inland Ti asenert Cree set up by the United Nations. These figures show that 
whereas when the Germans left France there were 2603 railway bridges, 534 overbridges, and 
70 tunnels destroyed or damaged, these had been reduced by the end of 1945 to four bridges 
in the eastern region of France, six in the north, 13 in the west, and 34 in the south still awaiting 
repair, Our photographs show four new bridges in Europe. The first two, parallel highway and 
railway bridges across the Rhine at Mainz, providing an important link between the west and the 


BERLIN POLICEMEN FORCIBLY CARRYING A STRUGGLING 


OF THE POLICE BARRACKS AT SPANDAU, 
opened on December 15 by the Berlin Kommandatura under the direction of the four occupying 
Allied Powers. The School has two classes—one in the British sector and one in the Russian 
sector of Berlin—and the demonstration was staged by trainees who had just graduated. 
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“BLACK MARKETEER’”’ UP THE STEPS 


DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION BY TRAINEES. 


THE FIRST TRAIN, DRIVEN BY GENERAL JOSEPH T. MCNARNEY, CROSSING THE RHINE 


AT MAINZ OVER THE NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE NAMED AFTER GENERAL MARSHALL. 


MAJOR-GENERAL NARES BREAKING THE TAPE OF A NEW BRIDGE SPANNING 
THE HAVEL RIVER AT SPANDAU, BERLIN, AND BUILT BY ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


American occupation zone in Germany, were built by the U.S. 333 Engineer Special Service Regi- 
ment. The first train to cross the railway bridge was driven by General Joseph T. McNarney, 
Commanding U.S. Forces in Europe. The third bridge, seen under construction over the River Po, 
will, it is stated, be carrying a temporary railway-line by the end of this month, adding yet 
another link between northern and southern Italy. Our last photograph was taken at the opening 
ceremony of the new Frey bridge over the River Havel, in the British sector of Berlin. The 
bridge was built by Royal Engineers with German labour, and was opened by Major-General Nares, 
commanding the British troops in Berlir 
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IN ITS BULLET-PROOF FRAME: MAGNA 
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IN ITS SPECIALLY-DESIGNED WATER-PROOF, BURGLAR- 

PROOF, FIRE-PROOF AND BULLET-PROOF FRAME: THE 

LINCOLN MAGNA CARTA RETURNED FROM AMERICA 
AND BACK IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


| Se 1215, shortly after its signing on the historic 
occasion at Runnymede, a copy of Magna Carta— 
the Great Charter of English Freedom—was taken to 
Lincoln Cathedral. There it remained for seven cen- 
turies and, it is believed, never once did it go beyond 
the doors of the Cathedral; and for the last three of 
these centuries it has been lying under lock and key 
in the Cathedral library, which Sir Christopher Wren 
designed. In 1939—by which date it was the most per- 
fect of the four copies still in existence—it was lent to 
the United States by its custodians, the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral, for exhibition at the New 
York World's Fair. During the war it was retained in 
America because of the hazards of returning it under 
war conditions. On January 11, at a ceremony, which 
was broadcast both in America and through a B.B.C. 
“ hook-up,” it was handed over by Dr. Evans, the 
Congress Librarian, to Mr. John Balfour, the British 
Minister, deputising for Lord Halifax, who was in- 
disposed. The Dean of Lincoln, the Very Rev. R. A. 
Mitchell, speaking into a microphone in a small room 


in the Cathedral, also took part in the broadcast. 
(Continued opposite. 
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CHARTER OF FREEDOM WITH A_ TIN-OPENER : 
CASE IN WHICH MAGNA CARTA TRAVELLED 
THE STATES. 
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CARTA ONCE MORE AT LINCOLN. 
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Continued.) 
Dr. Evans, when handing over the Charter, said that 


15,000,000 Americans had seen it. ‘‘ We are returning 
to you a document,” he said, * but we retain a doctrine.”’ 
Mr. Balfour said that the war just fought had been fought 
for the principles enshrined in the Charter, and the vic- 
tory which had just been won was a “ grand endorse- 
ment” of the event at Runnymede. The great docu- 
ment was packed in a special hermetically-sealed 
container, whose opening—with a tin-opener—we show 
on left, and has since travelled back to the land of its 
origin—reaching England on January 23—and to its 
home ar Lincoln. In consequence of the great interest 
which its exhibition aroused in America, and perhaps 
also because of the especial poignancy of its principles 
in the world of to-day, the Dean and Chapter have 
decided that it is, in future, to be made available for 
exhibition to the general public. For the purpose of 
this exhibition, Mr. Robert S. Godfrey, the clerk of the 
works of the Cathedral, has designed a special bronze 
and glass frame, which has been made, under his direc- 
tion, by the Cathedral craftsmen. This frame we show 
above; with the Lincoln Magna Carta in position. It 
is claimed for this frame that it is water-proof, burglar- 
proof, fire-proof and bullet-proof—in fact, a marvellous 
piece of engineering skill and ingenuity. The three 
small holes which show at the bottom of the document 
formerly held the cords of the seal. 
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HE .record of the Seventh Armoured 
Division, like that of the Second New 
Zealand, would extend to two of these articles 
if written on the same scale as other divisions. 
It took part in countless engagements from 
the time that Italy entered the war. It will 
not be possible to describe its numerous re- 
organisations. At one time, indeed, it might 
almost be described as a headquarters and 
services to which brigades and regiments were 
attached as required. Yet its record was always outstanding, 
and the ‘‘ Desert Rats,”’ the nickname taken from its sign, 
the jerboa, were one of the most famous formations in the 
world. The following is a list of its Divisional Commanders, 
with the dates of their assumption of command, disregarding 
for the sake of brevity their subsequent ranks and titles, 
and covering only the period of active operations : Major- 
General M. O’M. Creagh (1.12.’39), W. H. E. Gott (6.9.’41), 
J. C. Campbell, V.C. (9.2.’42), F. W. Messervy (27.2.’42), 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


night of the 15th, the wide enveloping movement of the 
Second New Zealand Division, to which the Fourth Light 
Armoured Brigade was attached, failed to net him. A 
series of German rearguards were pushed back till the enemy 
once more stood in a pretty strong position on the Wadi 
Chebir. There was more fighting which could not be 
pushed to a conclusion, but on January 23, 1943, the 
‘‘ Desert Rats * entered Tripoli unopposed. 


RECORD OF THE SEVENTH ARMOURED DIVISION (THE “ DESERT RATS ”). 
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work. It was a small battle, but exercised 
an important effect upon the whole future 
of the campaign in Tunisia. The Division 
played no major part in the battles of Mareth 
and the Wadi Akarit, but it was first into 
Sfax on April 10. Once more it did good 
work in the Battle of Enfidaville. Then 
suddenly it was switched away from General 
Montgomery and the Eighth Army to join 
General Anderson and the First. On 
the great day of May 5 it followed two _ routes, 
the main road through Mejez and that through Aroussa, 
to the south of it. Concentrating in front of its old 
ally, the Fourth Indian Division, after the latter had 
taken its objectives, the Seventh smashed its way straight 
into Tunis. It then wheeled north towards Bizerta to 
make contact with the Americans. It had covered 
about 2000 miles by road from Alamein in six months 
almost to a day. 





J. M. L. Renton (17.6.’42), J. Harding (26.9.’42), 
G. W. E. J. Erskine (24.1.’43), G. L. Verney (25.8.’44) 
and L. O. Lyne (22.11.’44). There are four subsequent 
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SOME FAMOUS WARTIME COMMANDERS 
OF THE SEVENTH ARMOURED DIVISION. 


The Division was not called upon to take part in the 
campaign in Sicily, though at one moment this appeared 
} likely, and Major-General Erskine actually went to 





Corps Commanders here, and General Gott would have 
been an Army Commander had he lived. 

The Division was formed in Egypt with indifferent 
equipment at the time of the Munich crisis. Its first 
major battle was that of Sidi Barrani, which opened 
Wavell’s great offensive against the Italians. On 
December 9, 1940, its Fourth Armoured Brigade swept 
through the gap between the two southern Italian 
entrenched camps and turned northward to the coast 
west of Sidi Barrani. On January 22, 1941, the Division, 
now down to fifty cruiser tanks, took part in the 
storm of Tobruk, but its greatest feat in this offensive 
was its brilliant drive across the chord of the arc of 
Cyrenaica to Beda Fomm, where it arrived just in time 
to intercept the retreating Italians. The enemy nearly 
broke through, but he was just held and compelled to 
surrender on February 8. When that fight was over, the ‘\, 
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Augusta to make preparations. The infantry of the 131st 
Brigade landed at Salerno and played its part in the 
fierce battles on the beaches. Later on, the Twenty- 
second Armoured Brigade came ashore to reunite the 
Division and take part in the fighting for the Vietri 
Pass on the road to Naples. The armour led the 
way round the slopes of Vesuvius. When it came 
to the passage of the Volturno it was again the turn 
of the Queen’s of the 131st Brigade; and this must 
rank as one of the Division’s outstanding feats. It 
now fought its way to the banks of the Garigliano, 
but was not to be called upon further. Its fighting 
career in Italy was again distinguished, but it was 
brief. The Division was one of those selected to 
take part in the invasion of France from England. 
It returned to this country in January 1944 and 
was stationed about Thetford. Londoners saw the 





Division was reduced to twelve cruisers and forty light 
tanks. It returned to Cairo to refit, but Rommel’s 
counter-offensive and the envelopment of Tobruk brought 
it into the fighting again. It took part in the abortive 
‘* Battleaxe ”’ offensive of mid-June, where the 88-mm. 
guns were too much for it. On November 18 it began 
the second Libyan campaign, coming into action on 
the Trigh el Abd and fighting the four-days unequal 
battle round Sidi Rezegh. By December 7 it was in 
contact with the Seventieth Division from Tobruk. This 
was a battle which was won, if only ‘‘on points,’’ by 
the sheer persistence of the Eighth Army against 
superior armament, and the part played by the Seventh 
Armoured Division was honourable. Three Victoria 
Crosses were gained in_ this fighting—by Brigadier 
J. C. Campbell, Lieutenant Ward Gunn, and Rifleman 
Beeley, of the 1st K.R.R.C., the last two posthumous. 

Its next campaign was the one great disaster suffered 
by the British in North Africa, when Rommel launched 
his offensive against the Gazala line. On May 27, 1942, 
headquarters were overrun, Major-General Messervy being 
captured but contriving to escape. The losses were ex- 
tremely heavy, and the Fourth Armoured Brigade had to 
be withdrawn, but the Seventh Motor Brigade distinguished 
itself in the rearguard actions and also in the July battles 
about Ruweisat Ridge. When Rommel launched his 
offensive against the Alamein position, the Twenty-second 
Armoured Brigade met his armour after it had forced its 
way in and turned north-eastward, and checked it sharply. 
This battle saved Egypt ; now the time was come to begin 
the clearance of North Africa. The Seventh Armoured 
Division’s first task in the Battle of El Alamein, beginning 
on October 31, was to contain the Twenty-first Panzer 
Division in the south. It began by penetrating the first 
minefield and forming a bridgehead, but by the 27th General 
Montgomery had decided not to continue the thrust here 
but to seek a softer spot. The Division moved north into 
reserve, and on November 2 wormed its way forward south 
of Tel el Eisa, prepared to exploit a break-through by the 
leading troops. It went through, and on November 4 
fought a hard fight 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR M. CREAGH. 


LT.-GEN. W. H. E. GOTT. 


Commanded the Division from Succeeded Maj.-Gen. Sir M. Creagh 
December !, 1939, to September 6, and commanded the Division until 
1941. Joined the 7th Hussars in February 9, 1942. Was in India 


1911 and 
Belgium in World War |. from 1915 
to 1918 (despatches, M.C.). Led the 
“Desert Rats” in their flanking 
movement at Sidi Barrani in 1 


served in France and 


a General Staff officer. Subsequent] 
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Served European War, 1 
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MAJ.-GEN. J. C. CAMPBELL, V.C. 
Commanded the Division from February 9 to February 27, 1942. 
Won the D.S.O. and Bar in 1940, and the V.C. in November 1941 for 
most conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty at Sidi Rezegh. 
Originated the roving tank columns in the desert which became known 
as “ Jock columns.” He was killed in a motoring accident whilst on 
his way to take up his duties in the desert early in 1942. 
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before the late war and then became 
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commanded the 13th Corps and was 
killed in action in Libya in 1942. 


prevent 


tanned faces of its men, so different to their own 
pallid winter complexions, when they came on leave. 
It was now preparing for ‘‘ Overlord.” 

The Seventh Armoured Division landed at 
Arromanches on the afternoon of June 6, with 
the task of supporting the Fiftieth Division and 
enlarging the holding. It had made a habit of 
doing things first, and now it was the first armour 
ashore on these beaches. Its first operation was the 
drive towards Tilly-sur-Seules. It made progress between 
June 10 and 12, but as the enemy was resisting fiercely 
in this sector, whereas the American V. Corps was meet- 
ing much less opposition in its advance towards Caumont, 
the Division disengaged, moved as close as possible to the 
American left, and thrust for Villers Bocage. The advanced 
guard reached this place, but was counter-attacked by the 
Second Panzer Division and withdrew to Tracy. The 
infantry then had a spell of hard, defensive fighting, the 
1st/6th Queen’s bearing the brunt of a heavy attack. 
During July it was not so much engaged, but took part 
with the Guards and the Eleventh on the 18th in the big 
armoured assault east of Caen. This was either premature 
or beyond the power of armoured divisions equipped only 
with cruiser tanks, and the armour was held up 
after some progress. After some further fighting the 
Seventh crossed the Dives on August 17 and on the 
23rd was heavily engaged near Lisieux. From _ that 
point it advanced rapidly to the Seine, which it crossed 
on the 31st. Then began the great drive northward. 
The Division suffered from administrative difficulties, 
but made a lightning dash to Ghent, where it captured 
a big haul of prisoners. 

It was engaged in constant fighting in the latter part of 
September and October, one of its tasks being to reopen 
the road through Eindhoven which the Germans had cut 
in the midst of the Arnhem airborne operation. Winter 
was come now, and progress became slow while the 
approaches to Antwerp were being cleared; nor did 
the Allied offensive get going again until after the 
German counter-offensive in the Ardennes had been 
defeated. Before the 
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with the enemy’s » ‘ final operation to 
armour south of Tel clear the German 
el Aqqagir. The bridgeheads over the 

Maas, the Division 


enemy lost nineteen 
tanks, and drew off. 
That was the begin- 
ning of the pursuit. 

The Germans 
were in confusion, 
but the heavy rain, 
which saturated the 
ground, allowed the 








withdrew to Weert 
to prepare for the 
passage of the Rhine. 
On March 27 it 
crossed the _ river 
and became engaged 
in a hot encounter 
in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 
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famous  Ninetieth The opposi- 
Light Division to tion consisted of the 
get through to personnel of a Ger- 
Matruh. By Nov- man Under-officers’ 
ember 7 the Seventh | \ + aie : } School, and it was 
cays gr LT.GEN. F. W. MESSERVY. \{ LT.GEN. SIR JOHN HARDING. | | MAJ.-GEN. G. W. E. J. ERSKINE. MAJ..GEN. 1.0. LYNE. | an at “ee gies 
Pi : Commanded the Division from Commanded the Division from Sep- Commanded the Division from Was appointed to the command of ee 
mobilised. It got February 27 to June 17, 1942, when tember 26, 1942, until January 24, January 24, 1943, to August 25, the Division on November 22, 1944, } Division had had to 
on later, but was he was succeeded by Maj.-Gen. J. M. 1943. Served in World War I. with | 944, when he was succeeded by in succession to Maj.-Gen. Verney. face, though 
further hampered by fate. He commanded the Fourth T.A. and Machine-Gun Corps (M.C.). | Maj.-Gen. G. L. Verney. He was As Commander of the British Forces naturally not as 
: ndian Division, 1941-42, and the Was Brigade Major of the British { D.A.Q.M.G., Eastern Command, in } in the British Zone of Berlin, he took : 
shortage of fuel, Forty-third Indian Armoured Divi- Force during the Saar Plebiscite. | { 1937 and G.S.O.1, 1939-40. From }{ the salute when the “ Desert Rats ” formidable as_ the 
It failed to catch sion, 1942-43. In Burma he }} Served as Chief of Staff to Field- } | 1942 to 1943 he was Brigadier, |} marched in to take up garrison old Ninetieth Light 
the enemy in \ commanded the 4th Corps. ) \, Marshal Alexander in Italy. \ ' General Staff, Middle East. } ‘ duties on July 4 last year. and the Panzer 
Tobruk. On Novem. 0" sep, Divisions of the 
ber 22 it advanced through minefields and soft sand against On they went again in the lead, still encountering rear- desert days had been. Those were the best troops 
Agedabia, where Rommel was making a stand. Once again guards and battling with all sorts of difficulties, including the British ever fought in the Second World War. 


he slipped away at night, though leaving behind him guns 
and broken-down vehicles. He stood again in superior 
strength at Mersa Brega, and this time it was necessary to 
revert to harrying tactics while awaiting reinforcements. 
The advance was resumed on December 12, and two days 
later the Division began to engage the main position at 
Agheila, a place of ill omen for the British, This time, how- 
ever, it was not_to be a case of “ Agheila and back” ; 
Rommel had been too heavily beaten for that. Never- 
theless, when he broke off contact and withdrew on the 


bad going and shortages of supply. On February 20 they 
seized Tadjeras, in front of the Mareth Line, by surprise. 
On March 6 came Rommel’s first counter-offensive. The 
defensive battle of Medinine lasted all day and ended in the 
repulse of ar ill-judged attack made without reconnaissance. 
The chief heroes of the day were the Scots Guards, the three 
Queen's battalions of the 131st Brigade (the lorried infantry 
of the Seventh Armoured Division), the 65th Anti-Tank 
Regiment, and the 1st Battalion Royal Tank Regiment 
with its Shermans. The divisional artillery also did splendid 


Finally breaking through, the Division swept forward with 
its last heavy task behind it. It crossed the Weser and 
swung north towards Bremen, then swung east to Ham- 
burg. That marked the end. The Division once more 
came into the news when it was ordered to garrison the 
British Zone in Berlin, though only a portion of it took over 
that task. It is a long, well-filled and consistent record 
which has given the Seventh Armoured Division a peculiar 
place in the affections of the people of this country and has 
spread its fame all over the world. 
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WORLD SURVEY: WITH WESTMINSTER THE CENTRE OF WORLD ATTENTION. 


AT THE COMMISSIONING OF THE FIRST DOMINIONS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: CAPTAIN F. HOUGHTON, R.C.N., 
WHO. WILL COMMAND HER, SPEAKING IN THE HANGAR OF H.M.C.S. “‘ WARRIOR.” 


On January’ 24, H.M.C.S. “ Warrior”’—of which we gave a picture in our last issue—-was commissioned at 

Belfast. She is the first capital ship and the first aircraft-carrier to be operated. by a Dominion Navy, 

and is being lent to the R.C.N. to train a Canadian naval air arm. The ceremony of commissioning was 

attended by the Governor of Northern Ireland (Earl Granville) and Mr. Vincent Massey, Canadian High 
Commissioner (left and right of speaker, respectively). 


The scene at the opening 
of the first meeting of 
the Economic and Social 
Council of the United 
Nations shows the dele- 
gates sitting at the horse- 
shoe table at Church 
House, Westminster. 
Starting at the left corner 
and moving clockwise, they 
are: Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India), Yussef 
Bey Salem (Lebanon), M. 
Finn Moe (Norway), Dr. 
Arca Parro (Peru), 
M. Vasily A. Tarasenko 
(Ukraine), Mr. Noel Baker 
(United Kingdom), Mr. 
John Winant (United 
States), M. Vasily A. Ser- 
geev(U.S.S.R.), Dr. Andrija 
Stampar (Yugoslavia), Mr. 
Gladwyn Jebb, temporary 
Chairman, pending the 
election of Sir R. Mudaliar 
as President, M. F. De- 
housse (Belgium), the Hon. 
Paul Martin (Canada), 
M. G. Vergara (Chile), Dr. 
P. C. Chang (China), 
M. Lleras Restrepo (Colom- 
bia), M. Ramiro Guerra 
(Cuba), M. Jan Masaryk 
(Czechoslovakia), M. Paul 
Boncour (France) and M. 
Varvaressos (Greece; not 
visible in the picture). 
The Council, which will be 
in permanent session, has 
hitherto been overshadowed 
by the Security Council, 
but the part which is open 
to it to play is of supreme 
importance. The openi 

meeting was brisk an 

business-like. The election 
of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
as President was unanimous 
and on his taking of the 
chair he received general 
acclamation. He is the 
head of the Indian dele- 
gation, and from San 
Francisco to Westminster 
he has worthily served the 
cause of the United Nations 
and has been one of the 
main architects of the 
Economic and Social 

uncil. 
THE FIRST MEETING OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE INDIAN DELEGATE, SIR RAMASWAMI 


TWO OF THE LAST THREE U-BOATS TO BE SURRENDERED TO THE ALLIES IN AMERICAN 
WATERS : THE U-977 (LEFT) AND THE U-530 BERTHED AT SOUTH BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
PRIOR TO THEIR DISPOSAL. 


INSPECTING MEN OF THE ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE AT A RECENT DELHI CEREMONY: 
ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN WITH (BEHIND, RIGHT) GENERAL SIR C, AUCHINLECK. 
At a recent parade held in the forecourt of the Secretariat Buildings, New Delhi, Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Supreme Commander S.E.A.C., presented a captured Japanese gun to General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, India. The occasion was signalised with a ceremonial parade and 
conferences were arranged between the Supreme Commander and General Auchinleck and the Viceroy. 
The Supreme Commander’s visit was part of an air-tour of India and parts of S.E.A.C. 


COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS AT CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER; AT WHICH 
MUDALIAR, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT BY A UNANIMOUS CHOICE. 


THE U.S. CRUISER “ PROVIDENCE” ON A RECENT COURTESY VISIT TO THE PIR@US, THE 
PORT OF ATHENS. THE * PROVIDENCE " WAS SAID TO BE THE FIRST AMERICAN WARSHIP 
TO VISIT GREECE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR, 
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CAMERA NEWS 
MISCELLANY : 
SUBJECTS OF 

INTEREST 
FROM 
WORLD: WIDE 
SOURCES. 


28'92 KNOTS, NOW A WRECK: 


ITALY THE BLUE RIBAND OF THE ATLANTIC IN 1933, AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 
AIRCRAFT. 


SHIP THAT GAINED FOR 
HALF-SUBMERGED NEAR TRIESTE, WHERE SHE WAS SUNK BY R.A.F. ROCKET-FIRING 


THE LINER “ REX” LYING 


ENSURING A GOOD AN AIRFIELD A WELL-KNOWN VIEW-POINT WHERE QUARRYING OPERATIONS HAVE CREATED 
IN CALIFORNIA—IT IS CONCERN : BERRY HEAD, WHICH HAS BEEN PLANNED AS AN OPEN SPACE. 

This 200,000-lb. roller travels on five giant Goodyear earth-mover tyres and is weighted with. scrap- Recently concern has been expressed at the intensive quarrying operations on Berry Head, a well- 

iron and slag. The use of rollers equipped with tyres is proving effective for packing down earth for known view-point near Brixham, Devon. It has been planned by the South Devon Regional 

roads and aerodrome runways, and one is seen above working on an airport in California. Such Planning Committee as an open space, and it is hoped that now.a move will be made to ensure 

its preservation. The view from the summit includes Torbay, extensive stretches of the Devon 


** pItcH ’’ FOR AIRCRAFT: A GIANT ROLLER LEVELLING 
WEIGHTED WITH SCRAP-IRON AND SLAG. 


weight should ensure a perfect “ pitch” for aircraft when landing, though the groundsman at Lord’s 
would scarcely approve the ridged effect of the tyre marks on the “ pitch.” and Dorset coast, Haytor and the moors. It is known to thousands of visitors. 


a 5 mt, 
HAPPY DUTCH CHILDREN IN ENGLAND: SOME OF HOLLAND’S YOUNG GENERATION WALKING A PROTEST PROCESSION OF KOREANS PASSING THE CAPITOL BUILDING IN SEOUL 
DURING THE DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST ALLIED TRUSTEESHIP OF KOREA. 


THROUGH THE GROUNDS OF THEIR CAMP IN ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX. 
Many of Europe’s refugee children are still living happily in this country until such time as their own homes It is estimated that some 650,000 Koreans took part in the orderly demonstration staged in 
are again available to them. Our photograph was taken at the Wrens Warren Camp, which for some time has Seoul, the capital of Korea, after the Moscow Conference. They had interpreted the Moscow 
been a home-from-home for Dutch children in the country surroundings of Hartfield, in Ashdown Forest, decisions as meaning the establishment of a five-year trusteeship of Korea by foreign Powers, 
Sussex. Under the organisation of the National Camp Corporation, the children’s health, happiness and and it was this against which they were demonstrating. The U.S. Commander in Korea 
education are all cared for at this camp. told Korean newspapermen that the Moscow decisions did not mean trusteeship.' 


THE FORWARD HALF “ir’s AN ILL WIND...” : A SPANISH FISHERMAN LOADING A SACK WITH TINNED 
OF A SHIP BEACHED GOODS WASHED ASHORE AFTER VIOLENT GALES IN THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, 

Early last month the Straits of Gibraltar were swept by the most violent gales known for twenty to the delight of the Spanish fisherfolk and labourers, who gathered on the beach in their thousands 

to carry off the foodstuffs and timber. One of our photographs shows the forward half of a ship 


years. Ships and barges anchored in Gibraltar Bay broke their moorings and were driven on to the | C 
Many of the barges were smashed and their contents were washed ashore— beached at Rinconcillo, where she awaits a new stern now being built in England. 


STERN, WHICH IS BEING BUILT IN ENGLAND: 


AWAITING A NEW 
AT RINCONCILLO, NEAR GIBRALTAR, 


beaches near La Linea. 
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However, diary or no diary, he 
has written his book; and very 
informative it is. All the Anglo- 
Saxon journalists in the world may 
scamper about China, dine with 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, thrillingly 
descend from the air amid the 
Communists, talk to girls with rifles 
serving in the various armies, get 
quick inklings as to the influence 
of the Bolsheviks, photograph aged 
and wrinkled peasants tilling their 








MR. LIN YUTANG (LEFT), THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK ABOUT WHICH SIR JOHN 
SQUIRE WRITES ON THIS PAGE, WITH GENERAL HU TSUNGNAN, ONE OF CHINA’S 


ABLEST COMMANDERS. 


Mr. Lin Yutang, one of China’s most distinguished 

literary figures, has possibly done more than any other 

person to make his country intelligible to Western 

minds. Among his previous books was the widely 
read “‘My Country and My People.” 


R. LIN YUTANG, from September 1943 

to March 1944, revisited his country 

after three years’ absence. Why? For the 
simple reason that he wanted to see how his 
beloved motherland was getting on. But 
that wasn’t enough explanation for most 
people in an age when travel for travel’s 
sake, or beauty’s sake, or affection’s sake has 
become outmoded. This very civilised man 
(and the Chinese humour and irony is nearer 
the English than that of most peoples) says : 
“The fact is, travel per se bas become 
ungentlemanly. A professor from Kansas has 
to come to Washington; and President 
Roosevelt, being already in Washington, has 
to go to Alaska. There is always a mysterious, 
businesslike reason for it. This point of view 


is now affecting even the less important people. CHINESE 





BAMBOO PIPE-LINES OF CHINA’S 2000-YEARS-OLD SALT 
INDUSTRY, CARRYING BRINE FROM SALT 
WELLS TO REFINERIES AT TSELIUCHING, 


Even I had to tell people that I went to China 
to gather material for a book, since it would 
be impossible to explain to anybody that I 
went back to China because I was deeply 
concerned when I heard all sorts of reports 
about my country, and had to see it after 
two years of inflation and blockade. One 
English editor at Calcutta told an Indian 
friend that I had made a mess of things in 
America by writing Beween Tears and 
Laughter and had to go back to China to prove 
to the Americans that I am a Chinese. I 
always like to hear speculations like that 
concerning myself. There are various theories 
of why and how I went to China and why 
and how I came out again, all except the 
theory that when my country was reported 
to be in trouble I had to see her. I must 
confess right here that I had a publisher’s 
contract before I went, that I took in with 
me two big, 150-page notebooks, and came 
out again without writing a single line in 
them. People might think I had an armful of 
notes ; I am afraid my whole diary runs under 
a thousand words.” 





*“The Vigil of a Nation.” By Lin Yutang. 
Tilustrated. (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.) 


WOMEN MAKING 


small immemorial holdings, and 
discourse on anything from the 
strength of the family traditions 





BED QUILTS FOR SOLDIERS AT SIAN, 
UNDER THE ORGANISATION OF THE CHINESE !NDUSTRIAL 
CO-OPERATIVES. 


to the agricultural use of night-soil, but even the best 
of them can but scratch the surface, and some of them 
seem to have known nothing about China’s past, her 
beliefs and customs ; until they descended upon her with 
their fountain-pens and typewriters. But here we have 
a Chinaman, soaked in his country’s traditions, but 
educated in the West and knowing all the contrasts and 
correspondences, observing with knowledge and fired with 
an ardour for reforming China along ‘“ modern ”’ lines 
within the old framework. There has been no recent 
book to compete with it. Here is (although other China- 
men might take other views than his) real information. 

There is plenty of “‘ mere,” and admirable, travel. 
But there is a hard core of political observation and 
thinking, and there is no doubt, at the end, as to where 
the author stands. He starts by saying that ‘‘ we are 
just about to witness the bursting of a bubble and the 
passing of a huge hoax practised upon the English- 
American public.” The hoax was perpetrated (he writes 
late in 1945) by “‘a group of foreign reporters who had 
visited the Chinese Communist area in a tour of three or 
four weeks, depending entirely on Communist inter- 
preters,” and produced “‘a glamourised picture of the 
Chinese Communist régime.’ ‘‘ Chinese correspondents 
who went with the group tried several times to talk with 
the common people and received only whispers of ‘ I can’t 
talk.’"’ China is not the only place where that is hap- 
pening. But for all Mr. Yutang’s awareness of the 
shadow overhanging the world, and all his revulsion 
against those young Chinese theorists who delighted when 
thousands of their countrymen were slaughtered by the 
Japanese, he is extraordinarily hopeful. He is certain of 





AN AQUEDUCT CARRYING WATER OVER THE CHINGYI RIVER--AN EXAMPLE OF THE 


MANY WATER CONSERVANCY PROJECTS IN SZECHUEN. 


Illustrations reproduced from ie “The Vieil of @ yy My by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


essrs. Wiliam Heinemann, 
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“THE VIGIL OF A 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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NATION”: By LIN YUTANG.* 


the resurgence of China, and says that if he could go to 
sleep like Rip Van Winkle for but twenty-five years and 
look at his country “. . . It will be such a crazily happy 
picture that I dare not think too deeply about it.” 
It will certainly be one thing or the other: at the 
moment a battle is being waged for the soul and 
body of Man. 

Were the book not topical at all, and had it no bearing 
at all on “‘ present discontents,” it would still be fascina- 
ting to read. Mr. Lin Yutang has a gift for description, 
clear, firm in outline, bright in colour, of moods and scenes, 
which reminds me of the late and ever-to-be-lamented 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Perhaps, as an example, 
since I have mentioned that great airman who so often 
admired the earth from the air and meditated on its in- 
habitants, I might quote a sort of parallel 
passage: “Flying over the Caribbean Sea, 
one’s senses are struck by the display of 
colours where the water is of different depths. 
As the contours of the shore-line shrink into 
miniature proportions, one also sees a 
beautiful pattern of colours in that brilliant, 
tropic sunlight, from deep navy blue to 
purple, lavender, turquoise, aquamarine, 
shading off into bluish- and cabbage-green 
and defined by the buff of the sand beaches 
against a fringe of bubbly white water 
where the surf is—all on a miniature scale, 
so that the whole seems like a moving, 
living toy or a jewelled palace made by 
some cunning artist. The string of islands, 
with water inlets and creeks and bays and 
crossings, becomes a connected pattern as 
the bottoms of the bays become visible, 
their relative depths indicated by the delicate 
shading of blues and greens. Where the 
land rises, it becomes an island, and where 
it slopes beneath the water, it becomes’a 
strait, or ‘an inlet, or a shallow crossing, 
and you see the accidents of topography 


A REPAIRED SECTION OF AN ANCIENT MILITARY FOOTWAY 
(THIRD CENTURY) ENTERING A TUNNEL 
AT THE STONE GATE PASS IN CHINA. 


interrelated, intelligible as a mass, as you see 
them on a model. A fishing craft or a 
tramp-steamer appears like a speck or an 
infinitesimal leaf, crawling at an almost 
imperceptible pace, and then you realise 
that the strait which seems like a shallow 
rivulet from where you sit may be miles 
wide. Then you have to imagine that 
inside that tiny speck there is a miniature 
toy steam engine, perfectly fashioned with 
pistons and boilers and shafts and all, in a 
miniature ship provided with cabins and 
decks and saloons, all complete. Along 
these decks walk microscopic creatures who 
have made that ship and designed that 
clever engine to make it go, and these 
creatures themselves are provided with liver 
and heart and lungs and facial features. 
You marvel at such a living miniature 
and feel like a god looking down upon the 
human beings that inhabit the earth and 
toil and love and fight until they die.” 

But I might just as well have quoted 
his description of his flight across “ the 
Hump,” or indeed many descriptions which 
have nothing to do with flying, such as 
that of his visit to the priests after climbing 
“ The Ladder for Scaling Heaven.” 
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AND MACHINES IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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COOKS AT THEIR DAILY TASK OF PREPARING 2400 EXCELLENT MEALS. THE SCENE IN THE GALLEY OF THE CRUISER H.MS. 


HE scenes which we give 
here and on page 125 

were drawn by Lieut. (Sp.) 
Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R. 
(Official Admiralty Artist), and 
reveal little-publicised but 
absolutely vital aspects of 
nava! life: the galley and the 
boiler room of a cruiser and the 
propeller shaft tunnel of an 
escort carrier. H.M.S. ‘* Pur- 
suer,”’ the escort carrier con- 
cerned, is one of that class of 
U.S. merchantmen converted 
into aircraft-carriers for the 
Royal Navy and much used 
in convoy work. Drawings of 
the Fighter Direction Room 
of this ship appeared in our 
issue of September 8, 1945. Of 
the scene on this page the Artist 
has noted: ‘‘ So quietly does 
this immense steel shaft spin 
round that it is difficult to see 
that it is moving.’ The junior 
engineer shown has this shaft 
tunnel as his action station. 
In a “ hungry, happy ship" 
like the cruiser H.M.S. “ Nor- 
folk,"’ the galley is the scene of 
constant ordered activity. The 
‘* Norfolk "’ has a complement 
of 650, and the galley we show 
above prepares the food for all 
the ratings of the ship's com- 
pany. Seventeen cooks and 
two Royal Marine butchers 
are constantly employed on 
preparing 2400 meals each day. 


Rations at sea are higher than 
(Continued on right. 
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THE SHAFT TUNNEL AND SILENTLY-SPINNING PROPELLER 


N.B.—De not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


SHAFT OF THE ESCORT CARRIER 


H.M.S. “ PURSUER."' 


“NORFOLK.” 


Continued.) 

shore rations and weekly 
quantities per head include 
70 oz. of meat, 20 oz. of sugar, 
104 oz. of butter and margarine 
and 10 oz. of bacon. Cocoa is 
unrationed. The “ Norfolk” 
being a 1928 cruiser, the 
galley we show is of a now- 
obsolescent type. The scene of 
one of her two boiler rooms 
(which we give on page 125), 
with its air of almost labora- 
tory calm, is in striking con- 
trast to the stoke-hole of an 
old-time coal-burning ship, 
with its noise and turmoil, 
violent movement, numbers 
of trimmers, terrific heat and 
piles of coal. The ‘“ Norfolk" 
has Parsons geared turbines 
operating four shafts: and 
carries 3200 tons of oil fuel, 
sufficient for her to travel 
12,500 miles at 12 knots, or 
8000 miles at 20 knots, or 
3000 miles at 30 knots, which 
is almost her full speed. To 
attend the running of her 
engines, she has 7 officers and 
184 ratings, in three watches 
of 16 in each of two boiler 
rooms and two engine rooms, 
with six men in charge of. 
auxiliary machinery. The en~ 
gineer shown is looking through 
a piece of blue glass to observe 
the burning of the oil fuel. 
Most of H.M.S. ‘* Norfolk's" 
war service has been spent in 

northern waters. 
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A BOILER ROOM' IN THE CRUISER H.M.S. “NORFOLK.” 


Drawinc By Lieut. (Sp.) STEPHEN Bone, R.N.V.R., OrFiciaL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 





























IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE STOKE-HOLE OF AN OLD-TIME COAL-BURNING SHIP: ONE OF THE BOILER ROOMS IN THE OIL-BURNING CRUISER H.M.S. ‘“ NORFOLK."’ 
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ILLIAM MURDOCH, a Scottish engineer who came 
to London while George III. was King, was the 
inventor who gave gas-lighting to England. First he lit 
a house, then a warehouse and a factory, then a bridge, 
then streets, and lived to see his pipes and burners in 
the House of Commons. While engaged as an engineer 
with Boulton and Watts at Soho, he went down to Corn- 
wall for them to inspect pumping engines, and while 
there began experi- 
menting with the 
illuminating proper- 
ties of coal-gas, which 
culminated in_ his 
lighting his cottage at 
Redruth with it. Not 
so many years ago 
the gas-pipes from his 
retort in the yard to 
the ceiling of his 
workroom remained, 
to point the contrast 
with the vast outfit 
which produces, and 
the implements which 
regulate, the gas 
supply of to-day. 
Murdoch.who, for 
this experimental 
work at Redruth and 
its subsequent de- 
velopment, was 
awarded by the 
Royal Society in 1908 
the Rumford Gold 
Medal inscribed with 
the Latin tribute “ Ex 
fumo dare lucem,” 
was deservedly re- 
cognised then and 
thereafter as _ the 
father of English 
gas - lighting. He 
was not without a 
predecessor in the 
Royal Society itself, 
for one of its mem- 





By E. S. GREW. 


Murdoch was succeeded on his retirement from Boulton 
and Watts by another man, of less original genius but of 
sound technical talent, Samuel Clegg, who brought to 
the industry the invention of the rotating gas-meter, 
which maintained the pressure in the pipes regardless of 
the pressure in the gasometer and the hydraulic main. 
Gas companies sprang up; in London, 300,000 cubic 
feet was daily made and used in 1917. Liverpool, 


» 


Glasgow and Dublin, and smaller towns, fol- 
lowed the example of London, where the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, founded in 1912, 
was firmly established. 

The exhibits of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s laboratories at the Imperial 
College last month are a commentary on the 
contrast between the pioneer inventions of 


bers, Dr. John Clay- ,n INSTRUMENT WHICH RECORDS SEPARATELY that time and those which respond to the 
ton, had disclosed the 4 FRONT AND A BACK EQUIVALENT TEMPERA- Towing needs and purposes of to-day and 


illumiaating proper- 


TURE WHEN MEASURING THE WARMTH oF  [o-morrow. They most clearly reveal the ex- 


ties of coal-gas in 4 pomEsTIC ROOMS: THE DOUBLE EUPATHEO- tent to which gas has become a fuel as well as 


manner peculiar to scope, WHICH IS HEATED INTERNALLY so  4f illuminant. As a fuel it is, after 
himself. He had filled Hat THE SURFACE IS MAINTAINED at a__ the coal from which it is produced, 
bladders with coal- qemMPERATURE SIMILAR TO THAT 
CLOTHED HUMAN BEING. 


gas, pricked them 
and, lighting the 
issuing gas, had of air temperature, air er 


This interesting instrument measures the comiatond effect drying, as in the Pilotstat safety de- 


or a. the first line of home defence. This 
double function is reflected in the 
Radiant Heat Tunnel for quick 





affixed these novel temperature on human comfort. By its means the ideal Vices for flame failures ; or in the 
lamps to his carriage temperature can be established which will 

h h d A distressing experience of being “ cooked ” 
when he drove it fire while shivers run down one’s back. 


through the streets 
in the dark. Less spec- 
tacular was the display 
of Jan Pieter Mincke- 
lers, Professor at 
Louvain, who lighted 
his classroom with coal- 
gas made in. his labor- 
atory; and Le Bon, 
in France, was con- 
temporary with Mur- 
doch in seeking to 
turn gas illumination 
to account. 

Murdoch's achieve- 
ment was none the less 
more solid than any 
other. He transferred 
his experimental light- 
ing at Redruth to the 
factory of Boulton and 
Watts at Soho, a por- 
tion of which he lit up 
with what was de- 
scribed as a display of 
“extraordinary splen- 
dour.” This was the 
prelude to the removal 
by his employers of 
his invention to Man- 
chester and to the 
cotton mills of Phillips 
and Lee. First he 
lighted Lee's house 
with fifty lamps, and then the factory with rooo. He 
employed two types of burners, 271 Argands with a 
tubular flame, and 676 “ cockspurs,"" with a triple- 
spreading flame. He estimated the combined illumination 
as that of 2500 candle-power at a cost of {600 a year. 
The gas was made in a large covered retort containing 
about 1500 Ibs. of coal, and he wrote to Boulton and 
Watts that there was no “ Soho stink.”’ This was the 
practical illumination recognised in the award of the 
Rumford Gold Medal and was the firm foundation on 
which the superstructure of gas-lighting, both within 
and without walls, was swiftly erected. Westminster Bridge 
was lighted in 1913, and Westminster streets the year after. 


firing into a chamber 


revent that newest Bunsen burners, the catalytic 
in front of a 





RAPIDLY DEVELOPED DURING THE WAR. 


This model of the G.L.C. radiant-heat tunnel consists of a row of gas-fired non-aerated jets 
bounded on two sides by a mild-steel black 
respectively. The units are constructed in hemispherical half-sections 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Gas Light and Coke Co. 


lighters ; the Aeration Test Burners ; 


and the Electrostatic Precipitator for the determination of 
dust in gases. Such instruments are adaptable for domestic 
or large-scale purposes—for the home and the factory ; 
but there is one, the Double Eupatheoscope, which is 
specifically domestic, and in the recent or prospective 
austerity of the weather, commands attention. The most 
important test of a domestic heating appliance is its 
ability to produce comfortable conditions for the occu- 
pants of a room, The degree of comfort attainable 
depends on the particular heating system: but the 
desirable standard for any is that the individual is neither 
too hot nor too cold. Instead of using a human being 
as a standard, which is difficult, the double eupatheoscope 


N.B.—-Do net cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 





A PRECIPITATOR DEVELOPED FOR DETERMINING THE DUST CONTENT OF PRODUCER 
GAS, OFTEN OF HIGH TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY: THE ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATOR, gas as a fuel, its use for 
WHICH HAS THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL AND CONSTANT PRESSURE-LOSS. 

















THE LIGHT AND HEAT OF GAS. 


replaces him by a precise laboratory instrument. Like 
a human being, it has a front and a back, is heated in- 
ternally, and loses heat from its external surface to its 
surroundings. The instrument was tested against a large 
number of human subjects and it was shown that certain 
values of front and back equivalent temperatures 
represented conditions of maximum warmth comfort for 
most people irrespective of the heating system, whether 
gas-fires, open fires, 
convector gas-fires or 
central heating. If the 
back temperature 
was below 55° F., 
equivalent temper- 
ature comfort would 
not be established at 
any front equivalent 
temperature. Between 
55° F. and 65° F. back 
equivalent tempera- 
ture there was a corre- 
sponding front equiv- 
alent temperature 
which gave comfort. 
Heating tests over a 
prolonged period can 
then give accurate 
comparisons of the 
running costs. for 
different fuels and 
different appliances. 
The bogy of being 
scorched in front and 
frozen behind is laid. 

The other branch of 


industrial purposes, 
is represented in the 
G.L.C. Radiant Heat Tunnel. The use of radiant heat to raise 
the temperature of objects, or to dry surfaces, is not new, but 
received considerable impetus during the war, when so much 
had to be done with the least loss of time. The principle of 
radiant heating is that the object is heated by radiant energy, 
the infra-red rays emitted from a hot body. The radiation 
passes directly to the object, eliminating the need to heat up 
large volumes of intervening air, and so increasing greatly 
the rate of heating. This property is particularly valuable in 
the curing or drying of paint finishes or metals, which, being 
good conductors of heat, allow the paint-metal surface to 
heat up rapidly. A row of gas-fired jets fires into a cham- 
ber bounded respec- 
tively by a mild steel 
black panel and by in- 
sulation. The normal 
maximum panel tem- 

ture is 650° F. 
The radiant heat emis- 
sion is for all practical 
purposes identical with 
that given by a black 
body radiating at that 
temperature ; and it 
has the property of 
being absorbed in 
materials which are 
transparent to waves 
shorter than the infra- 
red, and of being only 
slightly affected by 
colour differences in 
the heated object. This 
type of tunnel, shown 
by the photograph of 
a small-scale tunnel 
and by a drawing in- 
dicating the construc- 
tion, is employed for 
a variety of drying 
finishes on metals as 
well as for the poly- 
merisation of syn- 
thetic resins, the dry- 
ing of lacquers on 
glass in mirror manu- 
facture, the softening 


THE BLACK-EMITTER RADIANT-HEAT TUNNEL USED FOR THE QUICK DRYING AND THE AERATION TEST BURNER: A DEVICE of Perspex sheets prior 
CURING OF PAINT FINISHES ON METALS BY RADIANT HEATING—A TECHNIQUE FOR GAUGING THE EFFECT OF MINOR to moulding, drying 
VARIATIONS IN COMPOSITION ON THE SHAPE loud-speaker cones and 
OF FLAMES IN - = by har BURNER. 
i] insu! This Test Burner is bei 
which ait hows teooliee } a mae a on Cas gas —_ ht 7 rhe Tread lependson = instruments is one of 
flame pon a Bag curve of the gas. 


drying banknotes. 
Among the other 


chiefly scientific im- 
portance, namely, that 
for exciting luminescence by flame. The phenomenon is 
of no commercial application now, but it is not impos- 
sible that its study, now begun at Leeds, may bring 
improvement in gas-lighting and other fields. 

Not to be omitted is the Electrostatic Precipitator 
for the determination of dust in gases. Essentially 
it consists of an earthed tube with a fine wire 
along its axis. The wire, charged with a high voltage, 
gives a discharge sufficient to electrify the dust 
particles which are deposited on the tube. It will deal 
with particles less than one-g000th of an_ inch 
diameter, and can be used to determine the dust 
content of factory and mine air. 
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ADMIRAL SIR RALPH LEATHAM. 
Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham, lately C.-in-C., Plymouth, 
has been appointed to succeed Lord Burghley as 
Governor and C.-in-C. of Bermuda. Admiral Leatham 
was C.-in-C., East Indies Station, 1939-40 ; Flag cer 
in Charge, ‘Malta, 1940-43, when he took over the 

Plymouth Command. 
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LIEUT. CLAUD RAYMOND 
The Victoria Cross was posthumously - in 
June 1945 to Lieut. Raymond, _— Bo gee ome 
for his sustained gallantry on March 2 » when 
second-in-charge of a patrol in the Beet area 
(Burma). Heavily fired on by strongly-entrenched 
enemy, Lieut. Raymond, although severely and re- 
peatedly wounded, led his section on to capture the 
position. Then, refusing treatment so that others 
might be attended, he walked back nearly a mile 
until he collapsed and soon after died of wounds. 
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LORD JUSTICE MacKINNON. 
Lord Justice MacKinnon died on January 23, aged 
seventy-four. Called to the Bar forty-eight years 
ago, he became a K.C. in 1914, a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division of High Court of Justice, 1924-37, 
and a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1937. 
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WITNESSES THE SIGNING OF THE 


General Chou En-Lai, Communist, sign the “ Cease fire” 


' Chungking. The hostilities between the Chinese Central Devament 
} (Picture by wate.) 


and the e Communists have 1 now y ended 
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THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR ENDS: ‘GENERAL MARSHALL (nicur} 
“CEASE FIRE.”’ 


General Chang Chun, Chinese Nationalist Government (left), and General | 
Marshall, special Presidential pee one to China (right), are seen wat 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PHILIP CHRISTISON (LEFT- CENTRE), "RECENTLY APPOINTED 
G.O.C.-IN-C., NORTHERN COMMAND, WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR MILES DEMPSEY (LEFT). 


Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison, C.-in-C., Allied Forces in the Netherlands East Indies since 

the British landed in Java in October 1945, is to become G.O.C.-in-C., Northern Command. Lieut.- 

General Sir Miles Dempsey, C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, S.E.A.C., recently visited Java to confer 

with him, and our photograph shows him leaving the R.A.F. Dakota which flew him to Batavia, 
_where he wes B met by General Christison. 
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RUSSIAN VICE-COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, IN LONDON 
TO LEAD HIS COUNTRY’S DELEGATION AT THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY. 


M. Vyshinsky, head of the Soviet delegation at the United Nations Assembly, arrived in London 

on January 22. He made his first appearance at the Assembly on January 24. Speaking for five 

minutes, he concluded by describing the draft resolution as “ the first important act of the joint 

efforts of the United Nations to secure peace and security in the world. May this noble move achieve 
complete success.”” 
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JEAN LUCHAIRE, COLLABORATIONIST 7 
NEWSPAPER EDITOR IN PARIS, CONDEMNED 
TO DEATH. 
After a three-day trial, Jean Luchaire was con- 
demned to death on January 23. The story of 
his collaboration p the Germans from the 
first to the last a Ay occupation of 
France was rev is the father of 
Corinne | Luchaire, he film-star. 


M. TSOUDEROS 
ECONOMIC AND 
Under the terms of the 
Foreign Office on January 
Greece given in | 4\. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR MONTAGUE STOPFORD. 
Lieut.-General Sir Montague Stopford is to succeed 
General Christison as C.-in-C. of the Allied Forces in 
the Netherlands East Indies. As Commander of the 
33rd Corps and later the Twelfth Army, General 
Stopford has a great fighting record, particularly 
in the Burma campaign. 
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"GENERAL SIR JOHN “SWAYNE. 
Lieut.-General Sir John Swayne has been appointed 
Adjutant-General and member of the Army Council 
at the War Office in succession to General Sir Ronald 
Adam. Generali Swayne, who is fifty-five, and since 
1944 has been Chief of Staff, India, is now on his way 
home. On promotion to Major-General in 1940, 
General Swayne filled the post of Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff, Home Forces, until given a 
division in October of that year. In 1942 he became 

G.0.C. -in-€., ; South- ‘Eastern 1 Command. 
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PINANCIAL 
lo-Greek economic and financia! agreement signed at the 
Britain is to waive repayment of the £46, 
Parliament will be asked, in addition, to approve a £10,000,000 
credit without interest to stabilise Greek currency. 
equal annual ins*alments from July 1, J 
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MISS K. BATES. 
Miss K. Bates has been appointed as Chief Woman 
Fire Officer in the N.F.S. in succession to Mrs. B. W. 
Cuthbert. Miss Bates joined the Women’s Auxiliary 
Fire Service in June 1939, and has been the Senior 
Woman Officer in No. 2 (Leeds) Region since 194! 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS ITEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN SWITZERLAND: AN AERIAL VIEW ALONG THE RHONE VALLEY, WITH A DEMAND FOR INDIAN INDEPENDENCE AT A MEETING. IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 
THE BERNESE ALPS ON THE RIGHT, WHERE THE SHOCKS WERE PARTICULARLY VIOLENT. MR. W. G. COVE, M.P. FOR ABERAVON, ADDRESSING INDIANS AND THEIR SUPPORTERS. 


The Swiss canton of Valais experienced a severe earthquake shock on the evening of January 25. Many buildings On January 27 the India League held a meeting in Trafalgar Square to demand independence 
were damaged and in Sion, the capital of the canton, the main tower of the cathedral will have to be rebuilt. for India and to protest against British intervention in Indonesia. Mr. H. L. Hutchinson, 
The earthquake is the strongest felt in Switzerland since 1855, and was accompanied by prolonged subterranean M.P. for Rusholme, and Mr. W. G. Cove were among the speakers who addressed the gathering 
rumbling. On January 27 it was reported that up to then forty shocks had been felt, but that they were of Indians in London and their supporters. Resolutions were moved calling on the Govern- 
diminishing in violence. A few persons were injured by falling chimneys and railway traffic was held up. ment to take action, and these were presented to the Foreign Office and India Office. 


RIOTING IN BOMBAY: INDIAN RIOTERS ATTACKING A POLICE OFFICER (RIGHT) AFTER 
A TEAR-GAS BARRAGE HAD BEEN LAID DOWN TO DISPERSE THE MOB. 


On January 23, during celebrations of the birthday of the late Subhas Chandra Bose, demon- 

strators clashed with the police in Bombay, resulting in eleven deaths and many injured, including 

three police officers and thirty-seven constables. the following day there was more rioting 

when the funeral processions of the victims passed through the city. A tramcar was burned and 
there was indiscriminate stone-throwing. Tear-gas was used to disperse the mob. 


REASSEMBLING THE ORGAN IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL, HAMPTON COURT: EXPERTS FITTING 
THE GRINLING GIBBONS CARVINGS TO THE OAK CASE. 


During the war the organ in the Chapel Royal at Hampton Court was dismantled and the greater 

part of it was removed into Buckinghamshire for safety. It is now being reassembled by experts and 

our photograph shows them fitting the Grinling Gibbons yy to the oak case. Grinling Gibbons 

worked for Sir Christopher Wren, who made some additions to t Palace at Hampton Court, and was 
appointed master-carver in wood to George |. in 1714. 


TEAR-GAS BOMBS IN THE UNITED STATES: POLICE DISPERSING STRIKERS WHO BECAME 
DISORDERLY OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES MOTORS PLANT. 


Recently tear-gas bombs were used by police to disperse a strikers’ picket outside the United States 
Motors plant. The men had resorted to violence and several persons were injured before order was 
restored. Two of the biggest automobile manufacturers—Ford and Chrysler—have reached a settlement 
with the Union concerned, but production will be handicapped by the shortage of steel due to the wide- 
spread strikes in the steel industry. This will, in turn, lead to temporary unemployment. 


DISCOVERED IN THE CRYPT OF KLEINEN CHURCH, BREMEN, BY THE CONTROL 
COMMISSION: A CROWN AND SNUFF-BOXES, PART OF THE PRUSSIAN CROWN JEWELS. 


Two cases, containing a crown and fifteen snuff-boxes, were found recently behind a false wall in the 

crypt of Kleinen Church, Bremen. It is believed that the snuff-boxes belonged to Frederick the Great, 

and, with the crown, formed part of the Prussian Crown Jewels. Prince Oskar of Prussia has 

inspected the jewels and thinks that the crown may be a replica and, therefore, the private property 
of the Hohenzollern family. 
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THE ONLY “GEORGE WASHINGTON ”’ 


The fine ‘ Laurens-Albemarle"’ portrait of Washington by Charles 
Wilson Peale, of Philadelphia, which we illustrate above, and which 
has been an heirloom of the family of the Earls of Albemarle for many 
years, is shortly to come into the market and will certainly dominate 
the sale which Messrs. Sotheby and Co. are holding on February 13. 
Its story is remarkable. It was commissioned in 1779 and the original 
version was destroyed or damaged in 1781. Five similar versions were 
ordered, it is not known by whom. At all events, Henry Laurens, 
commissioned to conclude a treaty for the American Government with 
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TO HAVE BEEN A PRISONER OF WAR. 
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Holland, sailed from Philadelphia in 1780, in the “* Mercury " Packet, 
carrying as well this portrait of Washington as a present to the King 
of France. The ‘ Mercury "' was captured by Captain Keppel, son of 
the third Earl of Albemarle, in H.M.S. * Vestal’: and Henry Laurens 
became a counter in the exchange of prisoners and the portrait became 
an Albemarle heirloom, and so, incidentally, earned its name of the 
* Laurens-Keppel"’ portrait. It is usually considered probable that it 
was painted while Washington was staying with Henry Laurens, 
former President of the Continental Congress. 
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TRANS-JORDAN— 


A WARD COMES OF AGE. 
By W. D. Lloyd. 


HE recent decision of the 
British Government to 
take steps to establish Trans- 
Jordan as a sovereign in- 
dependent State heralds the 
end of a period of Mandatory 
Administration of which we 
can be justly proud. This 


miles and 300,000 inhabitants 
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‘ONE OF THE:POST-WAR GESTURES MADE BY GREAT BRITAIN: 


STATE: TRANS -JORDAN 
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During the last war 
and honourable 
Trans-Jordan is packed full 
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MAJOR J. 
THE 


gallant 


ARABS 
CONSIDERED A 


B. GLUBB, 
OF TRANS-JORDAN 
** SECOND LAWRENCE ’’— 


BELOVED AMONG 
AND \ 


guidance of 
understanding 
competent band of British ad- 
visers, the country has made 
steady progress and has re- 
mained tranquil and loyal in 
the midst of often-disturbed 
neighbours. 


and_ disturbing 


her small armed force, 
part in the fighting 
of historical 


and archeological 


emerged from the chaos of the 
ex-Turkish Empire after the 
war of 1914-18. 
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small 
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the Arab Legion, 
Iraq and Syria. 
interest. 


but 
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played ft. 


There is abundant 


evidence of prehistoric.man, and much scope for further research in this field. Worked flints 











IN THE 


JORDAN : 


““ROSE-RED CITY ”’ 
ROMAN 


THE 
FACADE 


URN TOMB, WITH 
CARVED FROM THE SOLID ROCK, 





OF PETRA, IN SOUTHERN TRANS 
PORTICOS 


AND 
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are found in quantities 
in many parts, and the 
vicinity of Amman, the 
capital, is rich in dol- 
mens, menhirs and pre- 
historic forts, the cisterns 
of many of which supply 
the Bedu with water to 
this day. At Kilwa, in 
the midst of the now- 
inaccessible and little- 
known desert area of 
Southern Trans-Jordan, 
the upper part of an 
isolated volcanic hill 
provides many rock- 
carvings of great an- 
tiquity and interest. 
Extensive investigations 
of the district have, 
however, failed to bring 
to light any further trace 
of the artists, beyond a 
large store of worked 
flints. Trans-Jordan 
emerges into history from 
the pages of the Old 
Testament, in that it 
was the final stage of 
the wanderings of the 
tribes of Israel. They 
entered the country from 
the south, first coming 
up against the Edomites, 
and later, the Moabites, 
whose territory lay far- 
ther to the north. To 
this day the Bedouin 
tribes of Trans- Jordan 
will talk, though vaguely, 
of the Israelites as a 
tribe who passed through 
their country ‘‘a great 
time ago."’ All agree that 


(Continued above. 
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a. EVIDENCE OF PALAOLITHIC MAN: 
AT KILWA, IN THE SOUTHERN DESERTS OF TRANS-JORDAN. 


PREHISTORIC ROCK-CARVING 





‘* Musa "’ (Moses) was the Sheikh 
who led the invaders. There 
are many traditional associa- 
tions with the passage of the 
Israelites. Perhaps the two 
most notable are Ain Musa (the 
Well of Moses)—alleged to be 
the site of the ‘‘ striking of the 
rock '’—where a spring can still 
be seen gushing out from a 
porous rock by the side of the 
road from Maan to Petra; and 
Mount Hor, the burial-place of 
Aaron. Both of these sites are 
referred to by Josephus, the 
Jewish historian. Between 
Madeba and Hesban lies the 
headland from which Moses saw 
the Promised Land. Amman 
itself is the Rabbath-Ammon of 
Old Testament history. It was 
here that the Ammonites were 
defeated by Jephthah. Here, 
also, David sought refuge from 
the vengeance of Saul, and 
near by is the battlefield where 
Uriah the Hittite was slain. 
The most famous of the sights 
of Trans- Jordan, and one-of the 


most difficult of access, is Petra, ‘‘ the rose-red city half as old as time."’ In its 
heyday, at about the time of Christ, this city was the capital of the Empire of the 
Nabateans, an Arabian tribe about whose origin and ultimate fate little is known. 


Petra is surrounded by rugged, hilly country, enclosed on all sides. 
all -easily blocked and defended, 


entrances, 


It has but three 


one of which was the scene of one of 


(Continued below. 
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‘ya POST OF THE TRANS-JORDAN. DESERT PATROL, IN WHICH MAJOR GLUBB ENROLLED 


BEDU TRIBESMEN TO MAINTAIN PEACE IN THE DESERT. 
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A ROMAN THEATRE AT TRANS-JORDAN'S CAPITAL, AMMAN: 
WITH EXCELLENT ACOUSTICS, BUILT TO SEAT ABOUT 4000. 





STILL 


WELL-PRESERVED, 


Continued .| 


Colonel Lawrence's exploits. 


with its natural defences, that we owe the wealth of archzological monuments 
The place is a treasury of Hellenistic monuments, many of 


are still preserved there. 
them so beautiful and striking that they are full of wonder and interest, even to lay 


visitors. The sandstone 
of Petra is brilliantly 
coloured and very easy 
to work. Practically all 
the dwellings, tombs and 
monuments are hewn out 
of the solid rock. In the 
days before the late war, 
Thos. Cook ran a camp 
at Petra, where visitors 
had their choice between 
sleeping in tents or in 
the ancient caves. Get- 
ting to Petra was, how- 
ever, a considerable 
undertaking, but the 


effort was well worth 
while, and it is to be 
hoped that travelling 


facilities will be improved 
in the future. Crusading 
days have left many 
relics in Trans- Jordan. 
Kerak still retains ex- 
tensive and impressive 
ruins of the castle of 
Renaud de _ ChAtillon. 
From this naturally 
strong base near to the 
eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea, Renaud harried the 
Moslems as far as the 
port of Akaba and along 
the Red Sea coast. He 
was eventually killed by 
Saladin himself, after 
the battle of Hattin in 
1187. Shoebek, a castle 
on the crest of a “* sugar- 
loaf " hill south of Kerak, 

(Contimued above 
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It is probably to the inaccessibility of Petra, ‘together 
that 
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BUILT BY KING SOLOMON, AND LAWRENCE'S BASE IN THE 
1914-18 WAR: THE RED SEA PORT OF AKABA. 
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i [Continued below. Patrol—and established 


well-found posts in the 
desert. His share in 
bringing peace to the 
frontiers and the deserts 
of Trans- Jordan is surely 
one of the most out- 
standingly successful, 
if little-known, aspects 
of British overseas 
administration. In other 
branches of Administra- 
tion also our record in 
Trans-Jordan is a proud 
one. It was not an easy 
task to act as foster- 
\ mother to this little 
State, with its mixed in- 
habitants, its total lack 
of experience, and the 
legacy of the example of 
the corrupt Turkish 
Government of the years 
before and during the 
1914-18 war. It is per- 
haps significant that this 
‘ purely Arab country, 
with many close ties with 
its neighbour Palestine, 
“, remained completely 
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THE CAPITAL OF TRANS-JORDAN, AMMAN-——-THE RABBATH-AMMON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ; c 
A VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET. 





tranquil during the 

Continued.) 1936-39 Arab rebellion 

er financial assistance for his administration on condition of accepting the guidance of a in Palestine. It reflects 
at representative of the British Mandatory. In 1922, the Council of the League of Nations great credit not only on 
of agreed: that the provisions of the Mandate concerning the establishment of the Jewish those British officials 
ay National Home in Palestine should not apply to Trans-Jordan. The prosperous and who had acted as ad- 
visers for so long, but 


cultivated highlands of 
Trans-Jordan have al- 





also on the far-sighted 
loyalty to his agreements 
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early days the little ¢ 
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State suffered two serious 
raids from the Ikhwan 
(brethren) of Central 
Arabia. In 1922 they 
reached only the out- 
skirts of the country 
before suffering defeat 
at the hands of the 
Ghawara tribe of Bed- 
ouin. In August of that 
year, however, they re- 
turned about a thousand 
strong and penetrated 
right into Trans-Jordan, 
crossing the Hejaz rail- 
way and sparing neither 
man, woman nor child 
of a population they re- 
garded as infidel. There 
they met the Beni Sakr, 
a famous tribe of fighting 
Trans- Jordan Bedu who, 
reinforced by a patrolling 
aircraft of the Royal Air 
Force, drove the raiders 
back to their deserts in 
confusion. In 1924 a 
more serious Ikhwan 
raid occurred, when some 
2000 or 3000 camel-men 
penetrated as far as the 
Ziza Plain, just 12 miles 
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A DESERT PATROL GHB AT AZRAK-—-WHERE LAWRENCE'S 
ARABS ONCE MASSED. 


REMINISCENT OF “‘ BEAU GESTE" : 


EASTERN APPROACH TO THE ANCIENT CITY OF PETRA. this time, however, our y 
[Continued above. \ 











THE GREATEST COLLECTION 


WATER MEADOWS NEAR SALISBURY”: 
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WITH SHEEP.”’ A WATER-COLOUR SKETCH GIVEN BY MISS 
THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. 


OIL PAINTING ON CANVAS. FROM THE 
SHEEPSHANKS GIFT. 


** BOATBUILDING NEAR FLATFORD MILL.”"’ OIL PAINTING ON CANVAS, 
FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS GIFT. 


The exhibition of pictures by John Constable, R.A. (1776-1837), from which our 
illustrations on this and the following page are taken, was arranged to open on 
February 2 and to remain open until April 30. The exhibition, which comprises 
over 200 items, is in Room 41, the big gallery in which the Picasso-Matisse show was 
staged; and is the most important exhibition of Constable's work to be held in 
London since the Centenary Show at the Tate Gallery in 1937. The pictures are 
all from the Museum's unrivalled collection of paintings, sketches and drawings by 
the artist, most of which were given by his daughter, Miss Isabel Constable. There 
are also included the well-known paintings in the Sheepshanks and Vaughan Bequests, 
among them the full-size sketches for ‘‘ The Leaping Horse"’ and ‘“ The Hay Wain,” 
by some preferred to the finished versions. This ig the first occasion that the 
Victoria and Albert has been able to show the whole of its Constable Collection in 
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ISABEL CONSTABLE, 


‘“ WATERLOO BRIDGE: 
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GREATEST LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


‘A VIEW OF STOKE-BY-NAYLAND, SUFFOLK.” AN INDIAN-INK SKETCH. 


THE STATE OPENING, JUNE 18, 1817.”’ OIL ON MILLBOARD; A STUDY 
FOR THE PICTURE EXHIBITED 1832. GIVEN BY MISS ISABEL CONSTABLE. 


‘BARGES ON THE STOUR: DEDHAM CHURCH IN THE DISTANCE.” OIL PAINTING, PAPER 
ON CANVAS. GIVEN BY MISS ISABEL CONSTABLE. 


one great gallery. The glasses have been removed from the big paintings and 
hundreds of drawings and all the oil sketches have been newly and attractively 
framed and mounted. After their return from six years’ war storage, none of 
the paintings was found to require more cleaning than the removal of dust, but a 
number have been lightly “ revived" by the thinnest coat of mastic varnish. The 
gallery is now fitted with fluorescent lighting, which shows the paintings with great 
truth, and this, with the specially-designed and harmonious surroundings, shows the 
pictures—the works of one of the very greatest masters of landscape—to the best 
advantage. An uncommon feature of the exhibition is a series of printed sheets of 
quotations from Constable's comments on art, nature, patrons, and the great painters. 
Typical of his comments on Art are: “| imagine myself driving a Nail; | have driven 


it some of the way, and by persevering with this nail | may drive it home. . .”; 
(Continued opposite. 
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MASTERPIECES BY CONSTABLE FROM THE CURRENT V. AND A. EXHIBITION. 


Continued.} 

** Light—dews—breezes— 
bloom—and freshness; 
not one of which has yet 
been perfected on _ the 
canvas of any painter in 
the world”; and ‘‘I love 
the exhilarating freshness 
of Spring.’’ On Patrons: 
‘* Mr. Wells, an admirer of 
the commonplace, called 
to see my picture, and 
did not like it at all, so 
I am sure there is some- 
thing good in it.” On 
Turner: ‘“ Turner is 
stark mad with ability ” 
and ‘“‘ Turner has outdone 
himself ; he seems to paint 
with tinted steam, so 
evanescent and airy.’’ On 
Benjamin West: ‘* West 
is only hanging on by the 
tail of the shirt of Carlo 
Maratti and the fag-end 
of the Roman and Bolog- 
nese schools ...” On 
Claude : ‘* He carried land- 
scape, indeed, to perfec- 
tion, that is, human per- 
fection.”” Of a Jacob van 
Ruysdael: ‘‘... the whole 
so true, clean and fresh, 
and as brisk as cham- 
pagne; a shower has not 
long passed.’”” And of a 
Watteau: “...so mellow, 
so tender, so soft and so 
delicious . . . be satisfied 
if you touch but the hem 
of his garment, for this 
inscrutable and exquisite 
thing would vulgarise 
evei Rubens and Paul 

Veronese.”’ 








“SALISBURY CATHEDRAL AND THE CLOSE.’’ PAINTED IN OILS ON CANVAS, 1820. GIVEN BY MISS ISABEL CONSTABLE. 
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“DEDHAM MILL, ESSEX."" OIL PAINTING ON CANVAS. SIGNED AND DATED 1820. FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS GIFT. 
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ITH quiet persistence, tales of childhood go on being good. And they remain quite 

unlike each other—far more different than the run of ordinary novels. 
the child’s experience is really more varied, just because he can’t pick and choose; and_ | 
his reactions are fresher, and other people are unique figures, not faint examples of a species. | 
In any case, the rule holds, and A. J. Cronin’s new novel has both charm and character. 


An orphan boy from Dublin comes to live with his mother’s 
family in a little town on the Clyde. The Leckies are, you might 
say, drab enough in person and circumstances ; even Grandpa, 
the most picturesque of them, might be dismissed by the 
careless as ** an old soak.’”’ Yet really, seen close up, each one 
is remarkable— especially the men. Of Mama, kind and harassed, 
and Kate, stooping from her sphere to find happiness with a 
bandy-legged suitor who “‘ works dirty,’’ our impression is not so 
strong. But Papa gradually becomes almost frightening. Papa 
is the local sanitary inspector, whose bright ambition is to be 
superintendent of the waterworks. He is naturally mean and 
anxious, and time develops his cheeseparing into something not 
quite “ right.”” A truly sinister phenomenon, though on a small 
scale. Then there is the silent Murdoch, with his dreadful exam- 
ination for the Post Office—Mr. Leckie’s fault—and his illicit 
passion for gardening. And lastly Grandpa, of the strawberry 
nose and disreputable magnanimity: Grandpa, the-angel in 
effective and flamboyant disguise. 

In this household Robert Shannon grows up. Colour and 
suffering are added by the fact that he is a “‘ Papist ’—which, 
at school in Levensford, takes some living down ; but through 
which he gets to know the Antonellis, and that more appealing 
fellow-creature, the monkey Nicolo, hero of the oddest page in 
his childhood. Soon enough he takes root in the new soil, and 
blossoms into fervent piety and romantic friendship. He 
discovers a vocation, and, to crown his youthful experience, 
falls in love. ‘‘ The Green Years ” (Gollancz ; gs. 6d.) is on the 
whole a record of happiness, though it has bitter moments, as 
every record of youth must have. It has humour too, and an 
unpretending, unforced sincerity. And the background is the 
more real for not being overstressed. 

After this sterling, meaty little book it cannot be denied that 
** Rose Timson ” (Collins ; 10s. 6d.) is a come-down. Marguerite 
Steen has gusto and assurance in plenty, but, comparatively, 
she has nothing tosay. Rose, after ten years with a bad husband, 
divorces him and sets out to make a fortune for her two little 
girls—in her view, there can be no happy life without a fortune. 
She takes up massage, and does well out of the idle rich. Her 
ideas of right and wrong are unorthodox, but for years she 
avoids all shady practice as a matter of common sense. Then 
a great opportunity tempts her beyond the law, and she does 
even better. The two girls have everything, but somehow they 
do not marry as she expected, and the lovely, sensitive Kay 
is a downright puzzie—futile and drifting, though her mother 
took such pains to check her vagaries as a schoolgirl. At 
length the war brings what may be a judgment—or a last chance. 

The rather disjointed story is designed to rest on the chief 
character—energetic, downright, coarse-fibred, with a mannish 
friendliness and good nature. And Rose is certainly vital—but 
she is a novelist’s character. The author definitely made her 
up: made up the whole book, which, however, is both easy 
and lively reading. 

Mrs. Thirkell’s Barsetshire was not made up, but created— 
a very different thing. And now it almost seems to keep moving 
of its own accord. Though nothing much happens, something 
is for ever going on, even if it is only a girl being 
governessed, or a young wife living in uncertainty of her 
husband’s fate. These are the central themes of ‘* Miss 
Bunting ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 1os.), and they are enough 
to set the comedy in delightful motion. Then there is the 
plebeian Mr. Adams, gate-crashing good society with 
immense effect. War or no war, life in Barsetshire will 
always run smooth. 

It is a far cry to what I was about to call the real war, 
and very far to the Matto Grosso. In ‘‘ Assignment Without 
Glory ”’ (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.),a young Brazilian-American 
returns to his native land to track down German wireless 
installations. Other men have tried, and vanished for ever, 
and Costa very nearly goes the same way. This is not a 
book for the squeamish; it is frankly, even hideously, tough, 
and when the hero shoots in cold blood without a qualm, 
what can you expect of the other side ? The very country 
is cruel : an eternity of steaming jungle, where the pack- 
mules trudge day after day, week after week, through the 
unforgiving deluge, to reach some Jost tribe of primitives. 
Marcos Spinelli brings all that out, and he has a gift for 
crackling, effective dialogue. But I sometimes wondered 
if he was making the simple peasant rather too simple ; the 
Americans seem to like them that way. 

Major Quayle shows us a wild country as it looks to 
the stranger, and a more open kind of war. The hero of 
* Eight Hours From England” (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.) has 
been sent to Albania to help the forces of resistance. His 
first idea is to persuade them to help each other, or at 
least to leave each other in peace ; but all in vain—they 
are bent on mutual extermination. Many even of the well- 
disposed would rob an ally as soon as look at him, and 
they are so poor that they can hardly be blamed. The 
mission proves an utter failure from the word go, and at 
length breaks down ignominiously. Yet that is not quite 
the word ; for Overton has not lost courage, nor, oddly 
enough, has he lost all sympathy with the mountaineers. 
There is a bracing candour in the whole story. 

With “ The Crater’s Edge ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.) 
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No doubt 





AN OFFICE OF WORKS STEEPLEJACK SURVEYING THE 

GIANT FIGURE OF NELSON 184 FT. ABOVE TRAFALGAR 

SQUARE, DURING THE EXAMINATION OF THE MONUMENT 
FOR POSSIBLE DAMAGE FROM BOMBS. 





THE 17 FT. 4t IN. FIGURE OF NELSON ON VIEW TO THE PUBLIC 
AT CHARING CROSS IN THE AUTUMN OF 1843, BEFORE IT WAS 
RAISED TO THE SUMMIT OF ITS COLUMN IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


(A reproduction from “ The Illustrated London News" of November 4, 1843.) 


of the Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square, w 





we drop into a pocket of stillness, A young soldier has 
been left in a shell-hole, probably to die. In these last 
hours or days—for time has already lost its meaning—he 


on January 22 under the supervision of Mr. W. Lar 
steeplejack. These examinations are ical, and 
special | importance in view of the need to discover if the monument has 





turns to God, who has never ceased to call him, and has 
allowed him this term of grace to understand his past 
life and loves, and the frailty of all things human, It 


is an exacting subject, fitter for a poem than a novel, and the rather shrill polemical out- 
Bnt Stephen Bagnall writes well and with sincere feeling. 

I doubt if ghost stories are improved by anthologising ; one can easily have too big 

But, allowing for that, the “ Best Ghost Stories" (Faber; 9s. 6d.), selected by 

Anne Ridler, ought to give satisfaction. They range from Sheridan Le Fanu to Elizabeth 

Bowen‘and John Collier, and the net is wide—even including a scrap of Saki, which I found 

Those of little faith will perhaps give their vote for Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘ Crewe,” 
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A YOUNG MAN IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 


N the second page of the latest instalment of his autobiography, Siegfried Sassoon, 
writing of his friend Robert Ross, says he ‘‘ was one whose memory lives on through 

his gaiety and courage and the friendship which never failed those who benefited by it.”’ 
All who read “ SrEGFrRIED’s JouRNEY ” (Faber; 10s. 6d.) must surely close the book with 
feelings about Mr. Sassoon himself which are very similar. A quarter of a century—and 


such a quarter of a century as that extending from 1920 to 1945 
—is a considerable period in a man’s lifetime, and a most 
attractive feature of this autobiography is the frank, semi- 
humorous, indulgently-critical manner in which the mature 
Siegfried of to-day looks back upon his earlier self across 
that bridge of years. 

Anyone who has known shyness and sensitiveness in his 
youth will accept without question the telling in the opening 
pages of the meeting between Sassoon and Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
And in that account we are given an admirable foretaste of the 
delights this book affords: the clever portraiture, the lucid 
atmosphere, the style and beauty of the writing. Only four vears 
are covered—1916 to 1920—but they were very full years in the 
life of the author ; vears of doubt and mental anxiety, years of 
literary development and achievement, years of growth in the 
fullest meaning of the word. He was extremely fortunate in 
his meetings at that period : Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells, 
Edmund Gosse and Eddie Marsh, Wilfred Owen and Katherine 
Mansfield, Robert Bridges and Thomas Hardy, John Galsworthy 
and the Sitwells. To all of these, and many others, the book 
introduces us in most charming manner. “ Siegfried’s Journey,” 
although it finishes in 1920, reaches right down to to-day, for 
it deals with much that the young men now coming out of 
the Services are thinking and facing. 

Among these are thousands who can look back to a greater 
physical adventure than any in which Siegfried Sassoon was 
involved, not forgetting the blood-bath of the Somme. ‘‘ And 
so the great armada of liberation, comprising 4266 landing ships 
and landing craft for the initial assault alone, and taking no 
account of the many hundreds of warships, tugs, ferry craft, 
and so on, sailed for the tortured land of France.’’ So writes 
Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N., in ‘‘ OPERATION 
Neptune ” (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), which tells how the invasion 
of Hitler’s Europe was made possible. That invasion, ** the 
greatest combined operation the world has ever seen,”’ to quote 
the words of H.M. the King, was known by the code name of 
** Operation Overlord.”” ‘“‘ Neptune ” was the code name for 
the naval component of ‘* Overlord.” 

It is a stirring story Commander Edwards tells, one 
abounding in great faith, great plans, great efforts, great deeds 
and achievements. The invasion of the continent of Europe 
from this country was conceived during the darkest days of 
our history. Could there be greater faith than that? The 
successful prosecution of the Battle of the Atlantic was an 
indispensable prelude. The Dieppe raid led to the design and 
construction of the “‘ Mulberry” harbours. And so the plan 
was built up and fashioned, improved and completed. Then 
it had to be put into operation. We see how a day was fixed 
and changed at the last minute because of bad weather. That 
in itself makes dramatic reading. We see midget submarines 
and minesweepers preparing the way, the naval bombardment 
of the German coastal batteries, the “‘ drenching’’ of the 
beaches by the guns of the destroyers, all prior to the shoreward 
dash of the landing craft. Then comes the enemy’s reaction, 
followed by the great gale that wrecked so much material and 
might well have wrecked all our hopes. The third and 
last part of the book carries us through the ports of France 
and the Low Countries, and includes the epic of 
Walcheren. It is an amazing story, authoritative and 
intensely gripping, a worthy tribute to the late Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay, who planned it all and carried 
it out in his capacity as Allied Naval Commander. 

There were undoubtedly many men who hoped to take 
part in this unprecedented adventure and could not. 
Among such was Flight Lieut. Richard P. Dobson, who, 
serving in Italy, felt it was good that each advance there 
brought him nearer London via Berlin. That was not to 
be, however ; he was sent out East, to the Burma frontier. 
It was a move he might well have anticipated, for, as he 
tells in ‘‘ Cu1na Cycie ” (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.), he had spent 
some years in China and had come to know the Japanese as 
a brutal and spiteful enemy. He was but twenty-two when, 
in 1936, he set off for China to a job with a tobacco 
company. But he was obviously an observant young 
man, and his book gives vivid and well-considered glimpses 
into Chinese life and character. His work compelled him 
to travel extensively, and he saw much, especially in 
those provinces lying between Hong Kong and Chungking. 

His high appreciation of the Chinese did not blind 
him to their faults, and he has grim things to say about 
the exploitation of little boys in the tin mines, of the 
press-gang methods of recruitment for the war, of the 
treatment of animals. The boys, he says, were kidnapped 
or bought cheap from needy parents at the age of ten. 
“ Their average life after starting work in the mines 
was from two to three years.” 

A more pleasing aspect of China is to be found in 
“Prant Huntinc tn Cntna,” by E. H. M. Cox 
(Collins ; 12s. 6d.). It aims “ to present the history of 
plant-collecting in China in some sort of perspective,” and 
so brings in the names and doings of such great collectors 
as Robert Fortune, George Forrest, Ernest Henry Wilson, 
Reginald Farrar and Kingdon Ward. . These, and their 
fellows, were, and are, adventurers in the best and fullest 
meaning of the word. They ventured into unknown terri- 
tory and faced risks of many sorts. One example from 
Kingdon Ward : “ I have never seen, even in Yunnan, a 
more wonderful place for flowers than Wulaw, nor one 
more difficult of access, nor more hedged around with 
tortures for those who would brave its terrors.” 


There are some wonderful photograpbs in the book. Wonderful, too, in their clarity 
and detail and the evidence of untold patience are the photographs which constitute such 
a predominant feature of * Birps oF THe Nicut,” by Eric Hosking and Cyril Newberry 
(Collins ; tas. 6d.). The title must not be taken too liberally: it is not a book dealing 
with every nocturnal bird, but a description of the five owls common to this country. 
Each is presented as the authors came to know them during days and nights of watching 
| and photographing, and the result is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of these 
quaint-looking, often maligned, but most useful birds. 


W. R. Carverrt, 
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“1 see he HIRED from Moss Bros” 


Even the shirt, tie and shoes can 
be hired without parting with 
any of your precious coupons. 


Evening Dress can also be 
hired with all accessories. 


MOSS BROS 


& Co., Ltd. 


: COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 4477 


Also at Manchester, Bristol, Camberley, 


Portsmouth, Bournemouth 
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Oxygen to 

But for oxygen, deaths 
from bombing would have been 
far greater. Thousands owe their 
lives to the oxygen flame-cutters 
which so speedily released them 
from the debris. No other tool 
could have dealt so quickly with 
the intricate masses of twisted 
steel. The nation-wide resources 
of The British Oxygen Co. were 
organised so that supplies of 
oxygen were immediately avail- 
able in any emergency. The 
Company’s supply bases and 
»mergency depots were so situ- 


The British Oxygen Co. 





stein, 


the 


Lid., Lendon 





rescue 


ated that no point in the country 
was more than thirty miles away. 
For use with flame-cutters, or for 
medicinal administration, oxygen 
was always available, day or 
night, and in the repairing of 
bomb-damaged buildings oxygen 
has been equally ready, equally 
speedy. For what other tool is 
there that can cut through steel 
and iron, from the most awkward 
positions and in the most intri- 
cate shapes, with the speed of 
the oxygen flame-cutter ? 























Seed Drilling 


ETHRO TULL, farmer of Walling- 








farm implements and farm machines 
which help to feed the peoples of 
the earth. 

British farming and agricultural 
engineering have d together, 


to victory, in recent years. Now, as 
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Reeognise him? 

To you and me he’s just the man in the booking office, but 
any of the station staff would recognise him— even from 
here—as the chap who runs their National Savings Group. 
If you were to ask him why he does this fine unpaid job as 
a Voluntary Worker in the National Savings Movement he’d 
say: “We all want to see plenty of things in the shops 
again, don’t we ? But that won’t be till the Old Country’s 
Prosperous again. If we all spend as little as we can, we 
shall be bringing this prosperity nearer. That’s why I’m 


keeping on with my Savings work.” 
Why not become a Voluntary Savings Worker yourself 2, Your Local 


Savings Committee will welcome you, or write to the National Savings 
Committee (Dept V.W.3), London. 





Issued by the Netional Savings Committee 
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Sparhlets 


There will be some- 
thing else to celebrate 
soon—the return of 
Sparklet Syphons and 
Bulbs when once 
again you will be able 
to make at home the 
purest, freshest soda 
that ever sparkled 
up a drink. 
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WHITBREAD 


& Co. LID. 





Where men shop 







Brewers 
At Austin Reed’s there is everything it’s possible 


of ale and stout for : to provide, but the luxuries of peace have not 


yet returned. We still insist that materials should 
be good, and that values should be measured 


Over two centuries by endurance and workmanship. And in every 


department you will find a ready understanding of 
your needs. 


e AUSTIN REED 
of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 






































KEEP IT UNDER 
YOUR BONNET! 


So now we can relax. The time has come for 
discussion, and for tales of far-off fights and battles 
long ago. So let’s all sit down somewhere—and let’s 
discuss a gin and Votrix. It’s British Vermouth, 








and very good. A world-champion in any round. 





n Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear 
Vv OTRIX VERMOUTH on cysnder bore and bearings: choked up 
Oilways. These are the effects of dirty oil 

/ FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than filter it. 
sweet €p/m oR ory FRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN. Ask your garage 











Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Grea: West Rd., London. A Ci ) of the S onds G . 
Produced and bottled by Vine Products Lid., Kingston, Surrey. 0 SOU TaN Tie Kenton. A Company of the Shanends Group 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of anv publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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OUR MODERN 35,000-TON BATTLESHIPS TO BE PUBLISHED: A “CUT-AWAY” VIEW OF HMS. “KING GEORGE V.” SHOWING THE 
river for her trials at sea early one dark morning in October 1940. She was completed on December 11, 1940, and has since had an adventurous 
detailed sectional drawings of warships by our Special Artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, like those which career in the North Atlantic, the Mediterranean and in the Far East war against Japan. In January 1941 she was the vessel that took Lord 
before the war. Of our modern battleships we know little, and now, for the first time, an accurate Halifax to the U.S.A., and in May of that year she played a big part in the sinking of the * Bismarck.” The main body of the Home Fleet 
here. It shows the battleship ‘ King George V.,"’ which is at present the flagship of the Pacific Fleet a during the entire action was under the command of Admiral Sir John Tovey, who flew his flag in the “ King George V."" Just before | a.m. on 
ps to be completed. This vessel originally had four sister-ships, ‘‘Duke of York,” ‘ Anson,” May 27 the flagship and “‘ Rodney” engaged the German battleship with their main armament. The gunfire of the two British battleships silenced 
amed was torpedoed and sunk by Japanese naval aircraft in the South China Sea on December 10, 194! the enemy, and the C.-in-C. then ordered H.M.S. “ Dorsetshire’ to attack with torpedoes to finish her off. After an interval without incident 


at Vickers Armstrongs’ High Walker Yard on the Tyne on January |, 1937, and went down the except for a “ bumping match” with the destroyer ‘ Punjabi,” the year 1943 found “ King George V.” in the Mediterranean and, on September 4 
DRAWN BY OUR SPEcIAL Artist, G. H_ Davis, 


THE FIRST DETAILED SECTIONAL DRAWING OF ONE OF 


covered many aspects of our naval and military equipment during the late war is being lifted 
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THE ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE FOR OFFICERS AND MEN, RECREATIONAL SPACE (INCLUDING A CINEMA AND SODA FOUNTAIN) AND HER POWERFUL ARMAMENT OF 


turous she was in action off the west coast of Italy, bombarding Tavignana. In the following month, commanded by Captain T. E. Halsey and flying | elaborately “ 

Lord the flag of Admiral Willis, she covered the Allied landing at Salerno. Prior to her departure for the Mediterranean, the King lived in the ship 
Fleet during his visit to the Fleet in northern waters, and he was again in the ship just before her departure for the Far East. Previously, the 
m. on battleship had been in dockyard hands and her appearance was somewhat altered. She had, in fact, considerable refits at Liverpool from May to 
lenced July 1942, and again between February and June 1944, during which the catapult and aircraft were removed, a deck was built above the upper 
cident deck between the funnels amidships and the boats stowed there instead of on the after-superstructure. The hangars were converted into mess- 
ber 4, decks and that on the starboard side of the fore-funnel became a cinema and on the port side a recreation-space for the crew. She was also 
ist, G. H_ Davis, with OrrictaL Co-OPERATION 


14-IN. AND 525-IN. GUNS. 


tropicalised "’ before she left for the Far East, where she joined the East Indies Squadron. She was next heard of in action against 
the Japanese at Palembang in February 1945, and she then became flagship of the British Pacific Fleet Task Force. In March of the same year 
she was in action off Okinawa and was later fiercely attacked by Japanese suicide aircraft without success. ‘‘ King George V.’’ also took part in 
the attack on Tokyo and bombarded enemy installations on the south-west coast of Honshu in company with the U.S. Fleet. The battleship was 
again in the news last month when she took the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester from Sydney to Hobart, Tasmania. During the war she was 
adopted by Birmingham, which provided comforts for her complement of 1500 men. The displacement of “ King George V."’ is 35,000 tons, and 
she has an over-all length of 745 ft. Her main armament consists of ten 14-in. guns, with a secondary armament of sixteen 5°25-in. guns 


